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HOW A GREAT PARTY DIES. | 
T is usual, in speaking of a great political 
party, to treat it as having an individual 
and independ We say that it 
that it wins the confi 
the people ; that it is indorsed or con- 
demned; that it has had a great victory ora 
great defeat: and, finally, that it is dying. The 
natural, but misleading. <A 
party successful and the same party defeated 
It is not as when an army 
triumphs or retreats, or a man carries the day 
or is beaten. The party defeated is but a 
portion of the party successful. It has lost a 
certain percentage of its substance, which has 
been subtracted and added to the body of its 
rival. And always, in a free country, the 
sum of the individual members of the two chief 
parties is the nation. 

Keeping this fact in mind, we shall more 
easily conceive how a great party comes to 
It is by disintegration, and this may 
be due to many alike in their 
effect, but varying widely in their character. 
A man or a class of men drops off here and 
another there; disaffection grows slowly or 
springs up suddenly, and great changes take 
place in a day which may have been preparing 
for years. In the case of the Republican 
Party, which everybody is saying has under- 
gone a crushing defeat, a close examination 
will show that it has long been in a condition 
to suffer one, when circumstances should give 
rise to it. The only adequate cement of a 
party isa powerful sentiment. In spite of all 
our reasoning, opinions, as the results of calm 
deliberation, have little to do with such things. 
The World is fond of quoting the phrase, im- 
plying that it describes the Democratic Party, | 
* All those who think the same things con- 
cerning the Republic.” It would be more 
correct to describe any party as made up of 
those who feel the same touching their own 
interests as affected by public affairs. If we 
are guided by the sense of utility in political 
matters, it is unconsciously and indirectly. 

The Republican Party came into power } 
partly by the force of the instinctive hatred 
and scorn of slavery in the North, and partly 
by the mad haste of the South in abandoning 
Congress. It was kept in power by the} 
patriotic passion of the war, and by the pro 
found feeling in favor of justice to the negro 
and distrust of the Southern white after the 
war. But for years—in spite of its apparently | 
tremendous strength—it has been what Grier- 
son’s raid proved the rebellion to be, a shell, | 
which only needed a great shock to make it 
fall apart. It has been kept in power by the 
faults, the blunders or the misfortunes of: its | 
great adversary. People have remained in it, 
voted its nominations, ignored its 
tiently borne its insolence., and even kept 
up some show of hope fur its resuscitaticn, 
only because the current of passionate preju- 
dice ran with force against the Democratic 
Party, and there was no other party to depend 
on. Gradually that prejudice has worn away. 
or been lulled to inactivity. The questions grow- 
ing out of the war have come to be regarded as 
settled. The fidelity of the greater part of 
the South to its substantial obligations towards 
the reconstructed Union has come to be gen- 
erally accepted. Other feelings than that of 
suspicion have been aroused towards the 
Southern people. Sympathy. pity. and a gen- 
erous 2dmiration for some of their traits under 
their severe trials, have entered into the 
Northern heart The one powerful motive 
that induced a large portion of the North to 
bear with the many faults of the Republi- 
can leaders has been removed, and on Tuesday, 
November 3d, probably a quarter of a million 
of voters quietly left its ranks, and for the 
time being ranged themselves under the ban- | 
ner of their late opponents. 

This is the first step towards dissolution." 
for it must not be forgotten that the men who 
decide the fate of a party are not necessarily 
the majority of that party. They may be a very 
inconsiderable minority. In New York, with 
half a million of voters, from five to twenty 
thousand men can change the result. One 
man in ten—even one in fifty—may bring de- 
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abuses its 


dence of 
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are not identical. 


its end. 
causes, all 
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vices, pa 


feat to one party and triumph to the other. 
Whether the Republican Party is to get back 
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depend on the moderation and good sense with 
which newly a 


power ; 


Democrats use their 
and this 
on the wisdom of 


Qunres 
again depends not so much 
the leaders as on. the 
degree to which the masses have been edu 
cated by the past ten years It is possible tor 
the Democratic Party to hold the recruits it 
has won, and to win more It is possible, but 
it is not probable, that this will be done. — It is 
more likely that the country has entered on a 
transition period, in which majorities will be 
found now on this side. now on that, in which 
no great issue will compel the formation of 
new parties. and in the which both 
great organizations will, little by little, be dis 
solved. These are the periods most natural, 
and yet most trying to free communities, when 
the * political sense ** is most severely taxed 


midst of 





and the capacity of the people seriously to 
consider the minor problems of politics is 
tested. They are s When nations grow 
most steadily and the least bias, and 
when national prosperity is generally the 


surest and most general 


DEMOCRATIC VICTORY. 
K INGLAKE, in one of his lucid chapters on 
\ the Crimean War, explains how military 
victory is won, not simply by the mere killing 
and wounding ¢ but by the 
pression of defeat created among the sensitive 
ranks of the enemy. On the third day of No 
vember, this year, not only was the number 
of the political killed and wounded in the Re 
but the 


mplete 


f men moral im 


publican ranks moral 
defeat of rank and file was ce 
Yet the Democratic triumph did not give the 


It seemed as 


very great 


country any sublime assurance 
if the people who dared to abandon party for 
one day had said, We hereby kill Republican 
ism, just to show it that we are the power, after 
all ; and, by a dispensation of Vrovi- 
dence, Butler and Chandler. and Robeson and 
all those mad-dogs of politics, went 
down in a jumble together. But did the peo 
ple who were brave for one day say, in that 
herculean effort, that they indorsed the his- 
torical Democratic Party? No. There 
no enthusiasm, no sentiment, hardly a bonfire 
reddening the sky, the 
windows of the dying child; a guffaw, 
and a hoarse, unmeaning expression of sur- 
prise from Democrat as well as from Repub 
lican. There was hardly a Democrat who 
could brag much, when he looked around and 
saw the sad, stern faces of Republicans who had 
stoutiy voted a rebuke to the Administration. A 
mere Democratic hurrah, at such a time, would 
also have been rebuked. The vote this year 
is a record, not of Democratic triumph, but of 
Republican failure; and let no over-sanguine 
Bourbon believe that because Republicanism 
is dead Democracy is beyond the confines of 
death. Indeed, we sincerely hope, for the 
sike of peace, that no Demoerat will go up to 
an old supporter of Lincoln and declare that 
the Appomattox was a national 


Divine 


Kellogg 


was 


or a cannon shattering 
only 


victory at 


shame, and the victory on this third of Novem- | 


ber a national glory. 


(0! 
| the repairing of 
} tons. 


‘There were, as the Times says, local causes | 


of defeat, but it is hard to believe that local 
causes would so powerfully coincide on one 
day. 


To be sure there was a local cause for | 


Butler's defeat. for Talbot’s, for Hayes’s, for | 


Marcus L. Ward’s, for Halsey’s, for Chandler's, 
for Kellogg’s; but it must be remembered 
that those local causes were the result of one 
great national cause, which was the inefficiency 
of the Republican leaders to govern. this 
country. The primary cause of failure was 


in the Blue Room of the White House at Wash- | 


ington. General Grant was the master of 
Congress, especially of the Senate, which made 
political machinery, and not political purity, the 
test of party fitness. If Mr. Boutwell had said 
that he did not wish Massachusetts filled with 
small Federal politicians, the Senate would not 


have sustained the President's nominations, 


which also were made at the asking of Federal | 


leaders in Congress. 
above machinery. he could have saved New 
York and the country from the loss of this 
State, and could have given it to the sentiment 
of the people. But Republican victory has for 
five years been the vietory of machinery, and 
this year machinery was defeated and the ma 
chine was broken. 
mentin their own States ; they unwisely advised 
the President; and the President, who 
naturally qualified for political failure, acted 
more unwisely still. Grant’s Administration 


If Mr. Conkling had risen 


The leaders mistook senti- | 


| the men it has lost. or whether it is to pass | 
to the dreary, but useful, experience of a 
minority party, remains to be seen. Much will 


was | 


was a most ridiculous failure. General Grant has | 


been saying for six years that he wanted only 
the indorsement of the people, as if whatever 
he did was worthy of indorsement. Very 
much was this like a bankrupt going to a 
capitalist and asking for his name on the back 
of a personal, and probably worthless, bit of 
promissory note. General Grant has pre- 


| 


sented to the people a cumulative series of } 


acts which the people did not, and honestly 
could not, indorse. Indeed, for our part, we can- 
not remember many things which this Adminis- 
tration has ever done for the good of the people. 
Much. however, has been done for Grant and 
sutler, and Jayne an Cameron, and Moses and 
Kellogg and Clayton ; and the Administration 


might have known three years ago that the | 


people were not to be depended upon for 
indorsing its actions. 
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People who have for many years voted Re 
publican tickets refused on the third of No 
vember to vote Republican tickets. not because 
they disbelieved in themselves. but 
they disbelicved in the ability of the party to 
make gool General Grant's 
ability to administer any laws at all. Republi 
The party 


because 
and in 


laws 


canism as represented is a failure. 


has died. But Democracy does not strongly 
live. We have little hope that the Democratic 
Party will do very well. The few wise lead 
ers of the Democratic Party—Thurman, Cox, 
Kerr. Hendricks—cannot control mad con 
ventions. The Democrats will overshoot th 
mark, and, when all signs of existing parties 
have disappeared -as they soon will disap 


pear —there will arise two new opposing ele 
ments which will fight bravely for principies 
and honest men, and not for local machinery 


wound machinery. We be 
lieve in the organization of sentiment, but not 


and without sentiment. 


up by national 


In organization, rusts 


HISTORICAL VAGARIES 


the 
with considerable success to 
damaged historical reputa 
‘They have constituted themis¢ 
a Court of Appeal, and have reviewed and re 
oon 


late historians have applied 


themselves 


years 


Ives into 


versed judgments pronounced centuries ag 
eminent statesmen and soldiers. Mr. De Quincy 
was the first writer of who undertook 
this high judicial function, and his curious 
paper defending Pontius Pilate, and suggesting 


note 


various extenuating circumstances in the story 
of Judas Iscariot, was as ingenious as it was 
astonishing, and in cases shocking, to people 
who were fond of adhering in all things to the 


judgments of the past) Later came Mommsen, 
who demonstrated the 
Cesar and the overrated pettiness of Pompey. 
Professor Beesly vindicated the 
Tiberius, and his readers have no hesitation in 
saying that he successfully the 
verdict given by Tacitus on the Hermit vof 
brave, 


unique greatness of 


memory ot 


has removed 
Capri, and proved him to have been a 
humane and wise man. Even Lucrezia Borgia 
has found a champion, who has shown us, in 
the place of the voluptuous poisoner, a pure 
and maligned woman ~ 

The fashion having been thus set, there is no 
reason to suppose that any prominent histori 
cal verdict will be permitted to 
reviewed by historians who are anxious to gain 
credit for originality. We shall probably hear 
betore very long that Socrates was an in 
famous person who was put to death for beat 
ing his wif@, the good and gentle Xantippe ; that 
Sappho was conspicuous for her virtue no less 
than for her poetical genius, and that wicked 
men have cruelly misunderstood her efforts to 
enlist the sympathy and support of young girls 
in a movement in favor of celibacy and 
absolute chastity. It is even within the bounds 
of possibility that Caligula will be proved to 
have been the peer of Tiberius in native 
nobility, and of Cwsar in intellectual greatness, 
and that the story that he made his horse 
a Senator is only a distorted representation of 
the fact that he was the Bergh of the period in 
his love and care for dumb animals 

Of course it would be idle to supyose that 
the vindication of the criminals of antiquity 
will not be accompanied by the unmasking 
and condemnation of the scoundrels whom we 
Already an enter- 
prising person has published in this city a 
volume intended to show that Columbus never 
discovered anything in particular: that his 
name was not Columbus, but Griego; that 
he was a thief, a hypocrite, a coward, a 
liar and a pirate ; and that he was perhaps 
the most comprehensive and enormous vil- 
lain of history. The author cheerfully manu 
factures his premises, and draws from them 
his conclusions. He is a master of the cir- 
cular form of argument, of which his masterly 
reasoning—whereby he shows that Columbus 
must have been a liar because he was a 
pirate, and that hence, being a liar, it is safe to 
presume that he was a pirate—is a specimen. 
In fact, he has completely annihilated. the 
character and reputation of the Great Admiral, 
and left his ghost —should he appear to any 
spiritual medium— not a leg to stand on. 

Now, we can bear with considerable equan- 
imity the defense of scoundrels who died a 
thousand years ago ; but the ruin of the repu 
tations of men who lived in comparatively 
modern times, and whom we have been taught 
to reverence, is another thing. There is no 
reason why the historical destroyer should 
pause at Columbus, and spare us our revered 
Washington. Nothing could be simpler than | 
for some ambitious writer to adopt the plan | 
by which Columbus has been driven out of 
the Pantheon into which he had forced his 
felonious way, and to apply it to the case of 
the Father of his Country. It would be easy 
to begin with the youth of Washington, 
and to show him deserting from the British 
navy, to which he had been appointed a mid- | 
shipman. His nefarious conduct in luring the 
ill-fated Braddock into ambush, and in thus 
succeeding to the command of the column, after 
a combat in which the enemy’s shot signifi- 
cantly spared the astute young Virginian, could 
be made a telling point against him. Later in 


pass un 


have ignorantly admired. 


| life, we would find him plotting to obtain the 


| 


supreme command of the army, and driving 
the noble Arnold into seeming treason by his 
wicked jealousy of that distinguished soldier's 
services. Ilaving made himself master of the 
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‘nation, we should see him enjoying for eight 
| years the power gained by his unscrupulous 
intrigues, and at the end of that 
amid the execrations of honest men 


time retiring 
to live in 
voluptuous retirement at Mount Vernon, sur 
rounded wretched slaves, and 
the remainder of his life in 
assassination. 

Or in like manner the popular verdict as to 
Andrew Jackson might be and re- 


by his passing 


constant fear of 


reviewed 


versed. In the place of the rude but brave 
loyal and ineorruptibly honest soldier, we 
should be shown a frontier bandit. famous 


for outrages on the gentle Indians, and stained 
with numerous murders, perpetrated in brawls 
or so called duels. soldier of for 
tune, we should be told, gradually won suf 
ficient influence with the mob to secure his 
elevation to the Presidency, in which office he 
wielded the power of an absolute tyrant. He 
robbed the United States Bank, putting the 
money in his Supported by a 
ruthless and brutal soldiery, he defied public 
opinion, and parceled out the offices under 
Government among his own shameless accom 
plices. In the retirement of his later years 

a retreat which, in a blasphemous spirit of 
mockery, he called the “ Hermitage ’’—he ri- 
valed Tiberius in the orgies which he nightly 
held. He was finally strangled by an emis- 
sary of Van Buren, a man whom the tyrant 
had particularly favored and trusted, but who 
had become jealous of his terrible patron, and 
so vid himself of him—causing the false report 
to be spread that Jackson had died a natural 
death. 

Now, we may smile at the absurdity of any 
attempt to change the popular estimate of 
Washington and Jackson ; but a hundred years 
more, and the task will be comparatively an 


This coarse 


own pocket. 


easy one. If this system of reversing verdicts 
that have stood for centuries can be successful 
in the case of the great men of Greece and 


Rome, it can be applied with equal success to 
the great men of to-day, after a few centuries 
have passed. The fame of was 
yesterday as firm as that.of Washington ; but 
it has found its assailant, and, weak and pre 
the 
find his supporters. 


Columbus 


assault is, the assailant will 
We have only to en 
courage this sort of thing, to render all history, 


posterous as 


| SO far as it attempts to portray the characters 


of great men, utterly untrustworthy. We are, 
by our quiet acquiescence in the rehabilitation 
of Tiberius, and the vilification of Columbus, 
preparing the way for the future historical 
essayist who shall attack Washington and 
Lincoln, and glorify Arnold and Davis, and, 
possibly, Governor William Pitt Kellogg, the 
savior of Louisiana. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
I'm Sick; send for McManus. 
AN ALLITERATION—Booth and Blaine. 


Democratic CanpipaTes—Thurman and Lamar. 

Ben. BUrLeR says there ain't no place like to 
home. 

Mr. Hausey thinks that political ambition is all 
patent leather and prunella. 

IND PENDENT JOURNALISM means chaotic politics 
and a new organization. 

‘© A REVOLUTION OF TuovGur always precedes a 


revolution of arms.’’— Wendell Phillips. 


Dana, Banks, Reip, CairrENDEN, HALSTEAD, 
Dorsneimer, and that blood—will they be Demo 
crats or Republicans, two years hence? 

New Jersey Rerusiicans always would put up 
rich men without brains for Governor. There was 
John J. Blair, there was Walsh, there was Halsey. 

Ben Burier was a funny boy, 
Who used to war's alarms, 

But something took him off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms. 


A Town 1N Austria has recently had a nose 
show, at which the champion won the prize for 
having *‘ a gigantic nose of deep violet hue.’’ Was 
jt after election? 

G. O’Serrnamer, of the New York Herald, has 
just completed the first volume of his great ‘‘ Com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy.”’ Mr. Seilhamer is also 
the religious editor of the Telegram. 


Mr. George H. Witirams, the editor of the 
Republic, is making a fine news department; but 
Mr. Williams makes a mistake in having his edito- 
rial page written from some country village in 
Delaware. 

So MANY attempts have been made in newspaper 
headlines to change the message of one of our 
great naval fighters into campaign lingo, that we 
are surprised to hear no one say that ‘‘ the enemy 
has met us and we are not their’n.”’ 

Massacuvserts Repvenicans say that their State 
was lost to them on account of the Temperance 
question. It is a significant fact that the Rev. 
talphabet Meeker, formerly of Niblo’s Garden, 
has been stumping that State on behalf of water. 


A Parts LETTer-WRITER attempts to prove that 
all strong peoples are addicted to drink, and that 
all abstemious races are weak. Well, it does seem 
to us that the Republican Party in the last election 
was rather sober, and that Tammany Hall was 
very drunk. 

Great BRITAIN HAS A Minister of wonderfully 
fertile imagination in New Zealand. His name is 
Vogel, and his Ministerial rank is Prime. He pro- 
poses the annexation of all the islands of the 
Pacific, the establishment of a Dominion of the 
Pacific, subject to the Government of New Zealand , 

| and a colonization scheme to be made operative 
| by placiug it in the jiands of a Company which will 
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intee for forty years a dividend of five per cent 


( th capital. lnmmense factories are t be 
¢ 1 hu hes, s ) ouses, jails and taverns 
spring up, Immigration will be stimulated, and 
ra r of the world’s doom w be averted 
Mr. Vogel says: *‘ New Zealand may earn for re 
tant Great Brita without committing her t 
i ties she i rand Island Dominior 
i n the mea e sav t! Mother Ce \ 
trouble and danger and risk—the dange | 
r f expenditu hso much with the 
r <3 t Ir ] vhen th re It s 
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1 us W r dire britain, the | \s 
,repr entity ) irge VISIO b d. en tene 
views, and an uppishn vith the times, Mr. Vogel 
sa particularly high trump. 
Tue Rervusiicans, in estimating the causes 
which led to the defeat of ther party, speak of tem 
erance, 0 i safe burglaries,cred mobilieres, 
ra vids, Carpet-bagging,ete., but not one of them 


has th courag to put into the »t 


C. A. Dana. 


what we pul 
nto the list. 


Joun P. Fouey, editor of the Washington Re 
im, and author of the articles on‘ The Third Term 
r fmends that a man 


Why not 


* says to his par 
with two hundred and seventeen dollars can make 
an agricultural fortune in Arizona, and intimates 


that he has two hundred and seventeen dollars. 


POLAND'S b t will not lend a gentle sky-colo1 


ue coa 


to the Forty-fourth Congress, but its graceful tails 


will sweep the chines of 


some country-store st t! 


barrel as its owner vaguely explains to the gaping 
rustics that there was nothing inthe Gav Law at 

it that Congress took a great deal of legislative 
trouble In passing it for no purposes wha ever. 


CONGRESSMAN Exits H. Roperrs, of * ew York, 
was deteate. by the machinations of the Custo 

House, led by Senator Conkling. M Roberts 
stands head and shoulders over any | 
Congress from New York State, and his defeat is a 
The Republican Party likes to 


i 


ional calamity. 





die easy, and it takes the easiest means of dying. 


SENATOR Marr CARPENTER 18 likely to be sent 
back to his seat. In the greatest of Granger States 
withaGranger Legislature which passed the Potter 


Bill, with a Granger Governor, and with its best 


papers leaning towards Grangerisin, the Republican 
Party has achieved victory. Senator Carpenter 
has, however, committed himself to the Grangers. 
We are rather pleased with his victory 


Joun Srvart Minu’s religious beliefs are now 


pu blished. 


We cave his general idea on the subject 
Mr. Mill seems to have been really a 
pessimist, but as only a few of the young men vho 


write democracy for the Wor/d wili understand the 


last week. 


meaning o! that word, we may explain that Mr 
Mill believed that if God really wanted to save and 
bless John Stuart Mill, because Jesus died to save 
sinners, then God had John Stuart Mill's Wish that 
he should do so. 

Mexicoisa country of three climates. There i. the 
fria, too cold, but healthy: the demplada, fructity 
ing, but damp; and the cad/enfe, hot, languid, fatal 
to the European. If the six million Indians, who 
now occupy the two fresher climates, would but 
descend to the third, what a Canaan 
grants would the two higher regions be! The Ger 
of the country ; the 


for our emi- 


mans already engross the trade 
French are busy with the confise-de and the ; 


fumerie ; the English have made tle railroad from 


the metropolis to the sea; let us hope that Europe 
or the States will send inhabitants to colonize these 
happy lands, who shall be more peaceful and more 


law-abiding than the present. 





Hon. WittiaM WALTER PHeELps, is, as we said a 
little while ago, an honest wit and a poor politician 
!t iz an honor tohim, however, that his opponent did 
not win the election by a very great majority. We 
think, honestly, that he was hurt by his triends. In 
the first place, he chose managers who had more 
tongue than inil 
larity. Then, there was no need for emphasizing the 
unpopular things he had done, as if to boast of 
being independent and unpopular were a necessary 
evilin the campaign. If his friends had kept still, 
his enemies would have been none the wiser. But 
the truth lies in the fact that Phelps did not select 
good managers. He was seriously hurt by them. 
Even his Democratic that, 
when unpopular issues were made, they could not 
openly or secretly support him. We know at least 
fifty if not a hundred votes lost to him by his friends. 
It is foolish to say that Phelps’s financial connection 
with the 7rébune hurt him. Perhaps it rather aided 
him. 

RusstA AND GermMany.—The 
the following which it has reason to believe is trust- 
worthy: ‘* Russia is convinced that soon, though 
not immediately 
will have a terrible struggle with Germany. | point 
to this time not arbitrarily, but because it is certain 
that the former country cannot sooner have com- 
pleted her armament, and more particularly her 
railways. This prospect is generally taken fon 
granted by the people, and the Court of St. Peters- 
burg is so fully prepared for a conflict that it 
believes it knows the casus belli—a demand by 
Prince Bismarck, supported 
German manner, by the opinions of jurist consulta, 
as complacent as expert, for the restoration of the 
(German Baltic provinces. Herr von Moltke is pre- 
pared for the contingency; he has taken his pre 
cautions in consequence. A mass of spies spread 
over Livonia and Courland, a carefully studied plan 
of campaign, complete to its smallest details, the 
Russian language taught to the officers, the railway 
wagons adipted to the Russian lines, ete, etc.’ 


ience, and more brass than popu 





enemies were sorry 


Patrie publishes 


in two or three years about—she 


according to the 


Lorp DunDREARY IS IN TROUBLE in his own coun- 
try. Mr. Sothern recently introduced him to the 
patrons of the Haymarket Theatre, London, and 
the Atheneum made it the occasion of delivering a 
very weak fusillade upon American comedy. Speak- 
ing of the over-accentuation, extravagance, manner- 
isms aud buifoonery exhibited by many artists of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





1 Mr. Sothern’s \ t asserts it tl \ 
4}? tu t ‘ i il rs it , his! ! 
ill 3 it 3 dt t ut « i W 1 to 
art it induces him to infil | 3a esale 
( l ination of the n jern ! 
CoO ly But | ' I I 
is, and says 1 vet H ¢ na 
i vy, at the pres d as passed wholly 
( et | ts of art, evenasa ied to ul i 
tu di mere ré AICSs ist nsua ec and t irl lled 


1 Of your trolics ¢ 


! W! the public at Drury Lane roars with 
ippl al at ‘Coeur de Lion,’ and at the Haymarket 
screar with auusement at ‘Lor Dundi y, 
dra ill uay we mary wihethe t 1e€ s 
elt her England, and criticism may find wl 
cousolation it can in likening itself to Cassandra. 
Now, Edwat ifter that, what can you do but re 
turn immediately to the country where app! ition 


larantees you superior treatin nt? 


INTOXICATION is a folly which belongs to the 


Democrat as well as to the Republican; and we 


feel authorized to say that, after the political 
jubilee is over, it will be n sary f r Oppos 
tion friends to consider that there is a curious pre 
scription in England for the cure of drunkenness, by 


Vhich thousands are said to have been assisted in 
recovering themselves. The recipe cam ito 
through the eflorts of John Vide Hall, 
father of the Rev. Newman Hall and Captain Vine 
Hall, commander of the Great Kustern sti amship 
h habitual drunke: ss that 
his utmost efforts to regain himself proved unavail 


notoriety 


He had fallen into su 
ing, At length he sought the advice of an em nt 
physician, who gave him a perscription which he 
followed faithfully for several months, and at t 














end of that time he had lost all desire for liquors 
although he had for many years been led captive by 
& most debasing appetite I recipe ] 
afterwards published, and by lich so many have 
been assisted to reform, is as follows : Sulphate 
Iron, 5 grains; magnesia, 10 grains; pe Initat 
water, 11 grains: spirit of nutineg, 1 drachm; to 
be taken twice a day.” Phis prepa ition acts as a 
tonic and stimulant, and so partly supplies th 
place of the a istomed liquor, and I ents that 
absolute physical and inoral prostration that follows 
a sudden breaking off from the use of stimulating 
drinks. 

Toe Deara or Bryan Watuis Procror, better 
known as Barry Cornwall, will remind the publ f 
i terrible tragedy connected with the fanuly into 
Which he married. His wife was a daughter of 
Basil Montague, the well-known editor of Bacon's 
works, and who was the natural son of Lord Sand 
wich, by his mistress, Miss Reay. Phis ladv was an 
actress of great beauty and merit, and had ed 
with Lord Sandwich for several years. She had 
the misfortune to inspire with the most intense pas 


sion the Rev. Henry Hackman, a clergyman of the 
Church of England. Despite her well-known rela 
tions with the Earl of Sandwich, so infatuated was 
her clerical admirer, that he wrote to her repeat 


edly, off never 


ring to marry her; these let 
as she had 


for her protector. 


answered, really a very deep affection 
Stung to ** emotional insan.ty 

idol of his affections” 
leaning on the arm of Lord Sandwich, 
he awaited her comimeg out of Covent Garden Thea- 


ee gy the ‘ coming trom 


the theatre 


tre the next evening and shot her. He was ar- 
rested, tried, and hanged at Tyburn on the 19th of 
April, 1779, notwithstanding the efforts of the Earl 
of Sandwich to save him fre 

of the law. It appears that the dy 


asked Lord Sandwich to forgive 


m the extreme penalt) 





ng actress had 


er murderer, so 
far as to save his life, if possible ; but George IIL., 
who had a natural taste for blood, denied the 


petition, and rebuked Sandwich for his ‘* maudlin 


sentimentality. 


WHATEVER Goop THE PEACE CONGRESS accom: 
plished, it is certain it did not sueceed in causing a 
decrease of the standing armies of the great Euro- 
Count Von Moltke, Germany’s most 
soldier, says that a large army is neces- 


pean Powers. 
scientilic 


‘ 


sary to Germany even in times of peice to pre- 
serve the quietness of Europe. Germany and 
France are both changing the style of firearms in 
use by their respective forces. The former Power 
has just had another immense ironclad vessel 
launched. The Principality of Roumania, small as 
it is, has provided a code of laws, by which all the 
young men subject to Prince Charles are to be 
trained for military servic A new force is being 
raised in G divided into two classes : 
the first to comprise all able-bodied men up to forty- 
two years of age, who are not in the army; and the 
second to include all others. The first class is 
likely to be organized into 295 landsturm battalions 
on the model of the 293 existing landwehr bat- 
talions, Which would add 175,800 men 





‘rmany, to be 


to the Ger- 
man forces. The number and strength of the 
landsturm squadrons are still unknown. When the 
Bill becomes law the German forces, without the 
second class of the landsturm, which may not 
be organized at all for the present, will number 
from 1,700,000 to 1,800,000 men. Russia will hence- 
forth enlist 145,000 recruits a year, and the con- 
scription gives France 161,000 men. Meanwhile 
the manutacture of rifles, ironclad ships, torpedoes, 
torpedo-boats and big 
ever, and there is no prospect oi 
beaten into plowshares, nor spears into pruning- 


le 
KS. 


cannon is as lively as 


wo ds b ing 


hoo 
IyNDALL, HUXLEY AND HERBERT SpeENCER have 
done much to open a new field of scientific thought, 
made friends and foes alike. Dr. Cum- 
scholar, says much 

wisdom hath made them mad. But what shall be 
said of the revelations of M.D., 
whose singular book is now before the public ? He 
has studied the science of character, as revealed by 
twenty 


and have 
mings, himself a profound 


Joseph Simms, 


nature, for 

| proof of his assertions. According to his theory 
man is literally built up of a mass of circles, squares, 
cubes, hexagons, triangles, p¢ i 


years, and claims abundant 


rallelograms and 
dodecahedrons, and his character is determined 
by amathematical survey of his ownexterior, Thus 


a circular man, no matter how square his jaws or | 


head may be, is & type of a “ systematic. punctual 
| and siraightlorward gentleman.” lic should po 


ILLUSTRATED 


fcame sick, the 
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mo r ¢ ry e an architect than a square 
] to |} t watch ike! \ thin 

- P ] . e only to y 

) ‘ t telegra 3, is entirely devoid 
e ol i arte r, and he 

) I i € fh t t iW a 

t n i i ~ i that wl h 
Loe ent to Ris own < ) tion i ] 
shay en the be idges oft e, be L1use (8! 
t e is determined by the planets, which are them- 
selves round lo be successful as an artist, one 
SI 1b ufficiently elastic to assume the shape 
of 1 picture to be painted; and the colorist 
sh 1 ull the u of the ra vy penciled 
by nature upon his body. The negro will paint 
the best rmi-clouds, the quadroon the finest sun 


set, and the Chinaman the finest oak imitations. 


For this new teacher not only reads character by 
t shape the body, but by it he tells what the 
rf) ipat isl 1 dye 


:0 of Alabama is thus written about by 





Mr. 7 White, an accomplished journalist, to the 
7’ e: ** Suffrage has not resulted in any moral 
ors il elevation of the negro, or rather its civil 
izing effect has been more than counteracted by 
oth fluences. Freedomand the ballot, with the 


Opportunities for education which they have 
brought, have elevated a few negroes, but the vast 
majority of them are in a worse condition to-day 
Emancipation Proclama- 


I think it is a fact 


were when the 


tion struck off their chains. 


wh nobody will deny that the civilization of the 
negro, such as it is, is solely the result of contact 
with the white p ‘ Emancipation has driven 
the races ap 1 eaused the blacks to live more 
by them \ uid exp nee has shown thatthe 
more luted they are, the more rapidly they lapse 
t ids barbarism. The proof of this may be found 

the an al increase of cases which arise in the 


rior courts of the Cotton Belt, from the 
thon { tl freedmen, rhe 
| am assured by eminent phy- 


supersti 
rising generation of 
colored people are 
siclans f this State, physically inferior to the 
present or the past. This is easily aceounted for. 


th 


In the days of slavery the value of negroes was 


so great that their health was gu: th more 








un that of the white people. A ne 


jealous care t 

gro child was worth from $50 to $100 the day it 

born, and annually increased in cash value, while a 

white child was good for nothing in a commercial 

sense except to spend money. If the neg 
most skillful physic 


recaution was ever spared to keep 


roes be- 
} janes were em 
ployed, and no p 
them physically in the best condition. 


are not only gnorant ot the commonest laws of 


Now they 
health, but show the most utter disregard for those 


which they do know. The effect of this is seen not 


advent of a generation weaker than 
their fathers, but also in the increased mortality 
among them.”’ 

ENGLAND is the country wherein the greatest 
social problems are to be solved. It was England 
which gave ideas to Voltaire and Rousseau, who in 
turn hastened the French Revolution. More than 
France and more than America is England qualified 
to search into socialistic questions. In that country 
it is truthfully reported that daily the rich become 
richer and the poor become poorer. The sinking in 
wages implies sinking in the scale of humanity. 
While Parliament debates whether England shall 
annex Fiji, these citics are filled with Fijians; and 
while the nation goes wild with excitement over the 
question what cut of vestment the priest shall wear 
at the altar, it has no time to reflect whether large 
numbers of its population shaJl have any vesture at 
all. The remark of the writer in the Builder, that 
to the irritability and ill-temper of paupers’ wives is 








in a large part due the misery of their homes, 
is true and significant. It is hardly conductive 
to good temper to be the chief drudge of a 
wretched hut and have to bear a swarm of 
children, and then feed and clothe them on the 
pittance which a husband spares from his gin. 
But if in the poor man’s hut the woman is crazed 
by her wretchedness and slavery, if she does not 
share that hut she is apt to be an outeast and a 
danger. 

sion to allude to the multiplication of women in 
this country as compared with men: the fact that 


I have several times receutly had occa 


en to SO00.000 1s one which 


they now outnumber 
has not failed to be represented in a vast growth 


of prostitution. Men do not yet see how closely 
their welfare is wrapped 


and the latter are still driven out of honest means 


p with that of women, 
of employment. The census of Is71 represents 
a terribly sinall number of occupations open to 
and a correspondingly large increase of 
pauperism among them; and this pauperisin is 
kept from being even larger only by prostitution. 


women, 


In fact, the prospect of English s ciety Is anyth ng 
but encouraging. There are too many people 
bere. The struggle for existence brings out every 
bad passion. Nearly everything is adulterated. 

nd those who might be expected to grapple with 
these evils are, apparently, settling down into a 
dull despair, before the fearful proportions of the evil 
One looks. in vain now for any successors to such 
men as liobert Owen, E-benezer Elliott, Isaac Iron- 
sides, and other radical reformers, who, if they did 
not achieve a practical victory over poverty and 
pain, at least kept alive effort in that direction. 
Instead of their conventions and socialistic re- 
forms, we now have spirit-rapping conferences, 
dealing with the ghosts of defunct 
or great men grown fatuous beyond the grave, 
make 
proselytes of living aborigines, and shape them 
to the ideal of this delectable English civiliza- 
What makes ail of this worse is that there 
is money enough expended in merely idle 
Ways every year to relieve all the actual suffering 
in the country, and to raise the people a full degree 
in the scale of humanity. 

fue Saturday Review 
nicipal organization of English provincial towns has 





aborigines, 


or we have missionary societies trying to 


tion. 





on the whole been successful and advantageous, al- 
though the system of election has been in some re- 
spects unsatisfactory. The statutory powers of the 


is willing to say that the mu- | 


; upper middie class. If he could 


163 


As in all matters of government, the less 
conspicuous elements of municipal organization are 
The Town Clerk, and in 
nfluence of 


icious man of business over the fluctuating 


exercised 


often the most operative. 
some cases the Surveyor, exercises the 
4 Sa 
democracy of the Town Council; and, as a general 
rule, professional men are in their own department 
not guided by factious motives. Sufficient securities 
are provided by law against the corrupt application 
of municipal funds ; the corp 

rat body , though it seldom consists of the prin ipal 


and the ma ority of 


inhabitants, is almost always respectable in charac- 
ter and independentin circumstances. The magni 
tude of London, and the entire 


unity or patriotism except in the city, largely affect 


absence ot local 


the conditions of « orporate org inization. London 


is six times as large seven times as 


as Glasgow, 


large as Manchester or Liverpool, twelve or four 


teen times as large as Birmingham, and nearly 


twenty times as large as Leeds. In all those towns 





the inhabitants know much of one another, and they 
are commonly united by the interest affecting their 
special industry. In London no man knows his 
neighbor, and the wealthier residents would be 
equally unwilling and unable to obtain the suffrages 
ur 


through 


‘ 
g 
of the constituency, A traveler might drive d 
ing the whole of a long Summer day 
le house 
the 


ascertain the 


streets and squares in which not a sil 


Is occupied by residents be w the rank o 


opinion of the inhabitants, he would probably find 


neither a municipal candidate nor a munie pal 
voter who cared to exercise his franchise. One of 
the greatest difficulties of modern organic legisla 
tion is the conventional npossibility ol creating 


of honsehold suffrag 


1 developed Corporation 


power, except in the ft 





The atplilied an 
simply represent the majority of t rate-payers 
The largest town which at present enjoys the bless 
ings of a popular municipality is the city of New 
York. 

' , 


to intrust exclusively to elected representatives 


No French Government has found it possible 
the local control of Paris. At present there would 
be no danger in London of the supremacy of a 
Pétion, a Fernando Wood, or a Tweed; but the se 
curity against the despotism of demagogues is more 
complete in the absence of a municipality. The 
allegation that the cost of professional 
would be 


service 
reduced by the substitution of a single 
government for a variety of local authorities may 
perhaps have some foundation ; but the possible and 
doubtful saving in the salaries of engineers, clerks, 
and lawyers is a matter of secondary consideration. 
It is to be hoped that members of Parliament, 
and more especially that Ministers, will not make up 
their minds in a hurry. 


Mr. Simeon B. CutrrenDen, the great drygoods 
merchant of New York, was elected to Congress 
from one of the Brooklyn districts. Probably no 
one knows him so well as his talented nephew, who 
is editor of the Milwaukee Jowrna! of Commerce, 
and who is one of the most gifted writers in the 
Western States. That paper says: * Mr. S. B. Chit- 
over thirty years a lead- 
ing position in the drygoods trade as an honorable, 


tenden has maintained for 


His name 
is nearly as well known in every trading town that 
the Milwaukee Journal of CO 
Broadway and Wall Street. In Brooklyn, his public 
spirit, his munificence, his vigilant attention to the 
interests of the community, and his occasional but 
always timely and sound utterances upon import- 


devoted, and successful business man. 


mnrerce Visits as on 


ant public questions, have given him almost as 
great a social prominence as he has acquired in the 
commercial world, 8. B. Chittenden is one of the 
few men of prominence who 
entirely to faithful observances 


owes his fortune 
f the laws of trade, 
and to his constitutional horror of speculation. In 
this respect he is a worthy model for young busi 
ness men. From a somewhat intimate personal 
acquaintance, we are qualified to testify to traits in 
the character of this eminent New York mere} 
which are probab'y the least known to those who 
know him only in his business relations. They are 
his geniality, the wide range of his observation and 
interest in human affairs; his elastic nature, and his 
fund of keen, hearty, honest humor; his sincere 
appreciation of learning, and culture, and the 
graces of life; the many unostentatious and un 
named illustrations of his humane philosophy and 
practical kindliness. We remember 





being once 
impressed by the sadly earnest remark of this 
gentleman that ‘it is almost impossible for a man 
to acquire and keep afortune in trade withow being 
spoiled by it.’ We are aware that Mr. Chittenden 

like all positive, determined, pushing, successful 
men—has made his share of enemies in the course 
of life. While there are none who deny that he 
has always intended to render that which he hag 
sought to exact—justice, there are perhaps some 
who think him altogether stern and hard. Aside 
from our own knowledge to the contrary, we are 
disposed to believe that no man could have so 
appreciatively ultered the remark which we have 
quoted, and yet be altogether ‘spoiled’ by the 
hardening influences of trade. We take pleasure 
in paying this tribute to the gentler and more ad- 
mirable side of the great merchant's character, 
not so much upon the occasion of his standing for 
a popular honor in a remote city, as upon the eve 
of his retirement from a long term of business life 
that has been in very many respects unusually 
efficient and model. This is the point in which this 
example especially concerns our business readers, 
It is the lesson which we have repeatedly aimed to 
impress upon the ambitious young merchants of the 
West. In the round of their avocations they should 
not forget the superior dignity oi themselves, the 
value of culture, of broad sympathies and humace 
feeling, in themselves and in others. The merchant 
is somewhat more than the goods he sells. 

‘“*The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The Man’s the gowd for ’a that.! 


The warning of the veteran merchant, which we 
have endeavored to reproduce from memory, 
should be with every young man setting forth ip 
business life. Let him take care that he be not 


Corporations are strictly limited, though they are | spoiled in his efforts to make and to hold on to @ 


extensive, and on Lie whole they have beeu honestly 


fortune.”’ 
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MLLE. ALBANI. 
\ ISS EMMA LA JEUNESSRE, better known as 


Mile. Albani, who recently made her débu 
pre the American public in opera at the Academy 
Music, New York, is a French-Canadian. Her 

ther, Joseph La Jeune Was @ music-teacher in 


wt PS 


fontreal, and gave his daughter instruction in his 
fession, until, when twelve years of age, she im 


vised readily, aid composed several pieces. 
She taught music in Plattsburg, Saratoga, and 
Albany, and finally became organist in the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, at A’bany, where Brignoli 
| her voice. The great tenor expressed un- 

ified admiration of her vocal accomplishments, 

1 insisted that such natural gifts should be im- 
ved by a course of Continental study. Jn 1868 

\ icert Was given, and the proceeds enabled her 
to go to Europe, where she was intrusted to th 


protection of the late Archbishop Darboy, of 
Paris. | 
‘a Jeunesse became 


a pupil of the fa tenor, | 
Duprez, at Paris. After remaining with hi for 
nearly two years, he sent her to Lamperti, a 
Milan. Close application and study were now her | 


ty and delight, until 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


Sign of the Silver Flagon 


ran) 


B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of Grif Grass,” ‘' Jessie 


‘Golden Grain ele 


* Blade-o Trim,’ 


PART THE SECOND, 
rHE WORLD. 
Ill. 


CUSTOS ROTULORUM, 


| § S the laborer crossed the stile, the stranger 
| accosted him. 
** Hodye !”’ 


the Summer of 1870, 

when Lamperti brought Wi ial ii 
her out in opera at Bie Hi 1M i 
Mes-ina. She appeared NN 

in the dle of Amina in 

Bellin 's ‘* La Sonnam- 


la, ’ and was at once 
acknowledged as the 
sat living represent- 


at of that character. 
she prepared herselt 
for this appearance by 
visiting th scenes 
where the opera islaid, 
and by actual contact 


h the people learned 
what an Amdna should 


\ 
l She added to her 
repertory, singing in 
“Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,’ **Comte Ory,’? 
“Linda de Chamou- 
nix,” ‘**Martha,’’ 


“Mignon,” ‘‘Rigo- 
letto,’’ ‘*Hamilet,’’ 
“Robert Je Diable,’’ 
and in other principal 
voles, Winning every- 
where acclaim untaint- 
ed by dissent. After 
engagements at Malta, 
Florence, and other 
Italian cities, she made 
her début before a Lon- 
don audience in 1873, 
at Covent Garden. 
Since that time her ca- 
reer lias been one of 
uninterrupted success ; 
she has strengthened 
her position, and di- 
vides the honors of ¢ 
vent Garden with Ade- 
sina Patti 

Mile. Albani is a 
brunette, with black 
hair and eyes, and fair, 
clear complexion. The 
lines of her forehead, 
chin and throat are 
finely drawn; her lips 
are full, and lier mouth 
mobile and expressive. 
Her slender but well- 
formed figure is slightiy 
below the medium 
size, and she dresses 
in admirable taste. 

Since her appearance 
in New York she has 
received the greatest 
praise. She stepped 
with pleasing grace 
into an assured success. 


NARROW - GAUGE 
RAILROADS. 


HE New York Je- 
public says: ‘It 
is said by expert 
judges of the ratio of 
expense in transporta- 
tion that ‘a road of 
three feet gauge can 
carry five tons of pay- 
ing freight on each ear 
as cheaply as the ordi 
hary gauge road can 
carry the cars empty.’ 
An estimate made with 
regard to the Lake 
Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad 
shows that whereas it 
took 5,269,912 tons of 
dead weight to trans- 
port 4,352,242 tons of 
paying freight, the 
gauge of that road be 
ing 4 feet 814 inches, 
on a 3-foot gauge the 
same weight of paying 
freight could have been 
carried by 1,917,230 
tons of dead weight, or 
about one-third. «And 
in the case of the Grand 
Rapids, Greenville and 
Alpena Railroad it is 
shown that, whereas 
the 236 miles of road 
Would cost, if built on the 4-foot 84-inch gauge, , 
$5,847,344, on the plan of the 3-foot gauge it would 
cost only $3,595,532. The latter road is, we believe, 
to be constructed on the narrow-gauge principle. 
“Prince Edward Island, a British province, 
chiefly valuable for its fisheries, though endowed | 
With a rich soil, which is under careful and general 
cultivation, has been without a railroad until the 


present year, when the Prince Edward Island Rail- 


road was commenced, to run between the towns of 
Tignish and Georgetown, a distance of 161 miles, 
With a branch line of 35 miles. The construction 
of this road is interesting in the present connection 
from the fact that it is being built on a narrow 
gauge—3 feet 6 inches—and this after careful and 
extended investigation on the part of the Provincial 
Government, by whom it is being constructed. The 
entire cost of the main line of this road is estimated 
At $2,044,000, and 150 miles are expected to be 
completed before Winter. There is much to be 
said poth for and against narrow-gauge roads, but 
the test of trial will be a convincing conclusion 
Whereupon to decide on their relative merits. Such 
4 teat is certainly offered in the case of te two 
'S@lr referred te tr the y restart ay c's.’ 


“Who be Hodge?” quoth the laborer un- 


! 
| 


| 
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to whom you doffed your cap, and who has just left 
’ 


us.’ 
| ‘What do you want of en?’ demanded the | 


laborer, in a sharp tone, and cocking his ears like a | 
terrier. i 

‘* His name.” 

‘‘Eh! More names! D'ye come down here to 
rob us ofen’? But there be no harm a-tellin’ of ye. 
It may be a warnin’ to ye. A’s name be Mister 
Weston.” j 

All the stranger's light manner was gone. 

‘* Weston!’’ he cried, seizing the man’s arm. 

The laborer shook himself free, and in a severe | 
tone corrected the stranger: 

‘* Mister Weston, | told ye.’ 

“‘T ask your and Mr, Weston’s pardon. 
to-do-man this Mr. Weston ?”’ 

The laborer scanned the stranger’s clothes; the 
mental result was not favorable. 
‘That be his business, 'a b’lieve,’’ he said, sus- 
piciously. 

Apparently in an absent mood, the stranger drew | 


' 


A well- 


| from his pocket a handful of things, among which | 


civilly, but disp< sed for conversation and argument. | were a short pipe, a tobacco-pouch, and some | 
mouey. 


* You—in a collective sense. 


id Sika ae ll i 
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Somewhat ostentatiously he picked out a 


i : Mp | 
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“Then ye've gotten the sow by the wrong ear.” 

‘Supposing 1 have got a sow at all,’’ said the 
stranger complacently. ‘‘ Will you present to me 
the right ear?” 

Not understanding the nature of the request, the 
man continued playing on the same string. ** !lodge 
bain’t my name !”’ 
of a philosopher. 


And grinned with the triumph | 1 
| the back of his hand acress his mouth. 


“What may be your name, then, my most vera- | 


cious hair-splitter?”’ 

“T be no splitter. ‘ 
As for my name, that I'll keep to myself.’’ Saying 
which, the laborer fastened a loose button with an 
air of determination. 

With a chuckle, the stranger replied, ‘ Like your- 
self, O tiller of the soil!—for such you are, 
opine, and, as such, the noblest work of God—like 
yourself, I am but a poor player, who struts and 
frets his hour upon the stage.” 

“Eh! a player! 1 was thinking ye didn't look 
like a worker! I know en when I see en;" and 
the laborer grinned again at his own wit. 

“ But ‘tis not of ourselves I wish to speak,’’ said 
the stranger in a tone which he purposely made 


grandiloquent: ‘ 'tis of another—of the gentleman 


Who be ye a-calling names? 


few silver and copper pieces, and held them lousely 
in his left hand. The laborer, who was about to 
slouch away, altered his mind, and lingered peni- 
tentially. 

“Good cider about here, my man?" asked the 
stranger. 

“That there be,’’ replied the laborer, drawing 
‘The best | 


in the county.” 

‘*T passed an old-fashioned hostelry—more like a 
gentleman’s house than an hotel—about half a mile 
from this spot ——” the stranger paused. 

‘‘Up-along there?’ said the laborer, pointing 
with his tinger. 

“Yes: in that direction.” 

‘““With a bit o’ garden round en?” volunteered 
the laborer. 

* Ay, with a garden round it.” 

‘* And a swing gate before en——”’ 

“'Tis so, And a swing gate opening into the | 
garden. Apple-trees before the house ¥ 
‘Standing back from the road the house be,” 
said the laborer, moving his lips as one might do } 
preparatory to the imbibing of deep draught of | 
the best cider in the county, i 
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‘* It is warmish,”’ 
sly enjoyment. 
road the house is 

‘That be The Silver Flagon.”’ 

The stranger leaped off the stile with asudden cry. 

‘A day of wonders!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Provi 
dence must have led me in this direction.” A sad 
and tender reminiscence brought the tears to his 
eyes. “The Silver Flagon the dear old Silver 
Flagon! The proprietor’s name is Rowe, an old 


said the stranger, with a look of 
‘Yes, standing back from the 


| man and a gentleman!” 


‘That ‘a be—as wold @ man as ye, ’a should 
say. A rare fine place ‘tis.’ 
‘It looks it.” The stranger's eyes glittered with 


J: 

**Too fine for the likes of— “we,” he was 
about to say, but the sight of the stranger’s money 
caused a correction)—*t me.”’ ‘‘ A can get rare fine 
cider in another place.” 

‘**Doubtless.”” The stranger could scarcely re- 
strain his excitement. ‘ But to come back to what 
we were speaking of just now” (rattling the 
money in his hand) ‘‘ this Mr. Weston—— _By-the- 
way, though, let us give him his full name; Mr. 
Richard Weston, of course ?’’ he added. 

‘ Ay that be his 


‘i hath 
The laborer would 
have used the word 


** full,’ but thatit stood 
in his mind for ‘ fool- 
ish.”’ 

‘“*T was asking—a 
well-to-do man » mee 
Weston ?”’ 

** Well-to-do!" ex- 
claimed the laborer, 
thirstily. ‘‘They sa‘y 
the y have no end of 
money.” 

‘*Highly respected, 

no doubt.” 
‘That ’a be,” ree 
plied the laborer, be- 
coming very parched 
indeed. ‘‘If ye’ll 
stand atop the stile, 
yell see the chimneys 
of his house. ‘Tis a 
rare fine house !" 

The stranger stood 
upon the top bar of the 
stile, and gazed in the 
indicated direction. ‘*I 
see them, and I make 
my obeisance to them.’? 
Saying which he doffed 
his hat, and bowed, 


with a curiously fan- 
tastic tenderness. He 
quite forgot the la- 


borer, who was stand- 
ing by his side, greedily 
and humbly expectant, 
but a cough and a kick 
at the stile recalled him 
to himself. He turned, 
and, with a negligent 
nod and a half-smile at 
the laborer, dropped 
the money carelessly 
mto his pocket, and 
> -oceeded to charge 
his pipe. 


A minute or two 
passed in silence; then 
the laborer coughed 
again, and scraped his 
foot, and shifted his 
body restlessly; but 
the stranger puffed at 
his pipe calmly, and 
did not appear to no- 
tice him, although 
really he was enjoying 
the man’s discomtfiture. 
The laborer went 
through a certain men 
tal process. First, he 
was mystified, and his 
mind was perfectly 
clouded; then a glim- 
mer of light broke into 
the clouds, and a dim 
suspicion stole upon 
him that he had been 
beaten into civility by a 
tiick. With a sense of 
helplessness, and of 
submission to the su- 
perior cunning by 
which he had been 
conquered, he was 
about to move away, 
when the passing of 
his tongue over his lips 
made him ireful and 
vindictive. A thought 
struck him, and he pro- 
ceeded to give it ex- 
pression. 

“°A say!’ he cried, 
in his uncivilest tone. 

The stranger re- 
moved his pipe from 
his lips, and raised his 
eyes towards the man. 
** Ah, you have an idea, 
evidently. Stand, then, 
and deliver!’ The man 
started back, having 
some notion of the 
meaning of the words; 
he clapped his hands 
on his trowsers-pockets 
to protect three halt- 
pence and—his idea. 
“Don’t be alarmed,” 
said the stranger; no- 
thing of that sort was in my mind. Proceed, my 
friend.”’ 

‘No friend o’ yours, that ‘a know of,’ retorted 
the laborer. ‘ You'd best take care !"’ 

‘**] will endeavor to do so.”’ 

The laborer searched his mind for a colloquial 
stone with which to smite his foe. He found one. 
‘* Ye don’t look too respectable.” 

‘You deserve a reward for your perspicacity,” 
said the stranger, much amused—and the laborer, 
at the unfamiliar word, started again—‘if not for 
your civility. You have a keener scent than our 
triend—I beg your pardon once more—than Mr. 
Weston.” 

“Well, take care, then. He be a justice.” 

A little one or a big one, my man? A frog or 
an ox? For there are justices and justices.” 

‘“A big un. Tike care!’’ This iteration appeared 
to assuage hia thirst. 

“ Custos rotulorum, eh?” 

"A thought you was no good cussin’ and swear- 
in’. ’A’ve a good mind sid 

“T hope so,! am sure,I am sure, May it long 
remain uncontaminated !"’ 

‘!*A’ve a good mind to go and tell ’an,"? 
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“You’ve a good mind to goand tell him you've a | 








good mind?’ queried the stranger, in a quiet 
bantering tone. 

“To tell en ye're up to no good: seeking to 
know all about en—whether he be 1 and where 
he lives. Danged if I don’t believe ye're one o’ 
them London chaps come down along here wi’ 
desig 

‘A pirapatetic architect,’ said the stranger, 
laughing heartily. Thank you for t mp 
tent, my rustic sage. | am nothing so dignified as 
that, believe me. For allow me to correct y 


You yourself volunteered the information as to the 
whereabouts of Mr. Weston’s house. The informa 
tion may be useful to me.” 


“Mayen! Dangedif | don’t go and tell en 

The stranger stood aside to allow the laborer to 
cross the stile. 

**Come atter me, if you dare!" cried the laborer. 

**T dare do all that may become a ma ! ied 
the stranger: and also crossing ‘the stile, he 


leisurely tollowed the laborer, who took care to 
keep at a fair distance. 
They had not to walk far: round another bend in 


the lane, where it broadened unexpectedly, and 
where great tufts of feather-grass were swinging 
their fairy bells over a brook, they came upon Mr. 
Weston resting himself. He turned towards them | 


at their approach. The laborer took off his cap, 
and pawed the ground servilely with his left foot; 
and then found himself in a difficulty. He had not 
the wit to lead up to the attack gently, and with 
the upon him of the stranger's 
superior flow of speech, he felt himself at a dis 
advantage. 
could take up 
provokingly 

** Well?’ 

The 
gave him courage. 

‘This chap here,’ he blurted out, with a back 
ecray of his right foot, ** be up to no good, your 


CONSC!/VUSLeSS 


his words: but the stranger stood 
and silent. 
*, Weston. 


y under which the man labored 





sense of 





honor.” 

Mr. Weston looked at the stranger, and waited 
for further explanation. 

“7A be a London chap come down along here 
wi’ designs. “A don't denyen. ‘A be cravi’ all 





sorts of questions abont your honor. ‘A wanted to 
know whether your houor was rich, where your 


honor's house be, and how much money your honor 
keeps init. I conceived it my duty to come along 
and tell your honor.”’ 

‘Oh, mest mendacious Hodge!" exclaimed 
the stranger, shaking his head in sad and smiling 
re yf 





rhat be the way ‘a’s been talkin’ all the time; 
and swearin’ and cussin’ as well and callin’ your 
honor a frog. When ‘ad drawed o’ me that your 
honor was a justice, ‘a cussed and rotted your 
honor.” - 
“Custos ri said the stranger. 
cussin’ and rottin’, your 


vulorum,” 
‘They be the words 
hon g”” 





IV. 
“IT WAS SUCH A DAY AS THIS; AND THE AIR WAS 
SWEET, AND LIFE WAS SWEET !”’ 


\ R. WESTON smiled, and the stranger smiled 
Vi also. ‘These smiles were like question and 
answer, and appeared to be given and accepted as 
a satisfactory defense to the laborer’s accusations. 
At the same time there stole into Mr. Weston’s eves 
the same curiously pondering look which had dwelt 
in them when he and the stranger were first 
versing. 

“It cannot be,”? he murmured. 

‘““Why not?” asked the stranger. 
derful things have happened.”’ 

Suddenly he cast aside his nonchalant air, and 
said earnestly : 

‘* Look into the brook.” 

As though compelled by an influence he had no 
poe to withstand, Mr. Weston gazed into the 
rook, and saw reflected there his own face, and the 
face of the stranger who was bending over the 


con- 


‘* More won- 


If the stranger would speak first, he | 


eyes and brown curly 


water by his side. Their backs were tuined towards | 


the laborer, who, not doubting. the stranger's 
sinister designs, prepared himself for an emergency 
by spitting on his hands, and smoothing his side- 
locks; he was aware of the responsible position he 
occupied, and he settled with himself that, in the 
event of the stranger pushing Mr. Weston into the 
water, the best thing tor him to do would be to run 
away, and cry, “ Fire!” 

‘Take my hand,” the stranger said, in a sad, 
sweet tone. They joined hands, and the hand- 
clasp was reflected in the brook. ‘‘ Why cannot it 
be? It is not always that the words which make 
a friendship are as intangible as the shadowy sem- 
blance of it which we see before us. ‘ 
not all air—spoken, forgotten, lost for ever. Why 
cannot it be? Here we two old men stand, looking 
into the past; it might really be so. How many 
years ago was it—forty—that two young men stood 
beside a brook as we stand now, looking into the 
future?’ Mr. Weston’s hand tightened upon that 
of his companion. ‘‘ They loved each other then— 
do they love each other now? I can answer for 
one. 
word—are they friends now? 
have passed. It was just such a day as this; 
the air was sweet, and life was sweet. 
member?” 

They raised their faces to each other; their lips 
quivered; their eyes were suffused with tears. 

‘“* Gerald !”’ 

** Richard !”” 

“Tt is like a dream,” said Mr. Weston, with his 
hand to his eyes. 

In the meanwhile the laborer stood dm 
founded at the strange turn the scene had taken ; 
the word ‘fire’? hung upon his tongue, and he 
swallowed it digustedly. He had wit enough to 
perceive that he had made 
and he was about to ‘ away, hoping not to be 
noticed, when the stranger’s voice 
steps. 

“* Well, my friend !”’ he said, with sly twinkles. 

"he laborer scratched his head penitentially ; the 
expression in his face conveved an unmistakable 
apoeal to the stranger not to hit a man when he 
was down, 

‘Dense is no word to express the condition of 
the rustic mind,” said the stranger, with a full 
enjoyment of his victory. ‘ There is but one way 
uo! favorably impressing it."’ He took a small piece 
ot silver from his pocket, and the laborer’s eyes 
followed the motion of his hand, and the laborer’s 
lips grew parched again, “There, my friend; 
drink Mr. Weston’s health in the best cider in the 
county.”’ 

The laborer took the money, and slouched off, 
rarely mystified. 

“* Custos rotulorum !”’ cried the stranger after 
him ; and at those dread words the laborer took to 
his heels, and was soon ont of sight. 

Left to themselves, the two old men, who had 
been friends when they were young, gazed at each 
other in silent wonder at this strange and unex- 
pected reunion. They said but little at first; words 
were slow a-comin 


and 
Do you re- 
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It w l ne before I cet ove I 

| t ‘ erald s M Veston 
i t we 8 | t i 
this world. 

We speculated on tl after litt vere 
boys,”” answe ( ld but whenever I t 
r 1, you were dead to me | i | | 
hoped, that you " were rosy 

Ye night of me, then Iau know 
that Geral lam truly eased t ey 

t more so than la to 

And vo hav } V {1 ten but 
you wt i ivs 

You lave ¢ ed vou pon me in tl 
midst of tl st yest s + I ‘ ive been 
t 3, ol me \ " i ) n t 
pressil it you have t pre it tol 
n | ty 1 nay I b ila 
and s t 3 I i t rwith 
cil otw \ l . vy ha 
had any knowledge, not kt g Il was, ¢ 
What path of lite | was purs 

+] ) (era ? 2 | Mr. Wes 1, press 
s hand rafl 1 i n 
eli You u » Sa sa 
e) b vo nderstan ne now 
I ed 
‘Gerald laughed, and Mr. West iu vit 
him, without apparent cause, a iad o e 
in the time gone by l ere Was someth 
contagious in Gerald's | t ind l 1 his 
whole manner: espe \ ihe was s us, as 
he was now, he seemed to pos -< the power o 
compelling his friend to Phi nor. 
** Perfectly, you sav! Well Is t ly und 
stand elf. That is so always with me whe 


generalize. 


‘It used to be so with you in the old days— or 





you used to say it was 

When | specialize, [ean make the thin learel 
so I will specialize now Once, being in Aus 
tralia 

Ah, vou have ch to tell m 

Tam working w two mates on tl 0 

fields—working trom sunlight t unset, int | ‘ 
of catching a golden reel, following a wi ) ie 
wisp deeper and dee rainto th we of th 
earth, and never catching it, mind yo Be 
down a hundred and forty teet, we—my mates and 
I—are mi-led by a thin vein of quartz st take 
horizontal direction, and we 1 lve to d it 
nel in its direction, There is a theory among th 
miners that these thin veins must lead to the e 
itself, bearing the same relation to 1 | > th 


work for as the veins in the human body bearto the 


heart. One day lam alone in this tunnel, where no 
glimpse of davlight can be seen. Two ca 

throw a dim light around. lam a hundred and 
forty feet below the surface of the earth, and but 
for the human aid at the top of the claim, I am 


cut off from the world, for we are the 
only workers on this hill, In my eager hunt after 
gold, Ihave not thought of you for years. Suddenly 
as | am working with my short pick, sitting on th 

floor of the tunnel—for there is not rooin to stand 
upright—a drops from above into a little 
pool of water which has gathered at the bottom ot 


completely 


stone 


the claim, and as the sound of the plash falls upon 
my ear, your image comes to my mind in connec 
tion with a time when we stood side by side drop 


ping stones into a stream. Now | have made my 
meaning clearer to my selt.”’ 

‘You have made it very clear to me.”’ 

* Tell me, when I have been in your tind, in 
What way have I presented mysel! As Il wa 

Always as you were, Gerald—with 

hair 
white hair, as ours is now. 
way. Memory 


is somet! 


your bright 


‘That is it. Not with 
Ihave thought of you in the same 
does not reason. So that it realiy 
a shock to come upon each other alter so long an 
interval, and find so great a change.”’ 

They fell into silence Tender memories 
stirred to life, and visions of scenes in which they 
had played prominent parts rose before them. Old 
as they were, romance was not dead in their hearts 
But suddenly, as they traced the current of their 
youthful lives, they gazed at each other h sad 





were 


with 


{ meaning. Mach knew instinctively that the thoughts 


Words are | 


They were friends in the best meaning ot the ! 
Thirty odd years | 


a deplorable mistake, | 


arrested his 


** Did you know was here?’ asked Mr. Weston. 
' 


** 1 had no suspicion of it.”’ 


of the other had halted at a certain momentou 
epoch mi their careers. 
iF 
A STRANGE STORY. 


6¢ “VY ERALD,” said Mr. Weston, ‘* you went away 
WN very suddenly and strangely; I often 
wondered as to the cause.” 

** And never suspected ?”’ 

I think not the right cause. Timagined a hun 
dred things in my endeavors to fathom the mystery, 
but without success. It is a mystery still to me.” 

‘You have imagined such things as 
paused for Mr. Weston to take up his words. 

‘* As whether you were in any money difficulties 
for one.” 

Gerald Hunter 
shook his head. 
a shilling, and | had money in my purse.” 

* T cannot recall now the various constructions | 
put upon yout d sappearance. It must have been 


for that was his full name 


friend without a word of explanation.” 
‘It was a powerful reason. Would you like 
to hear it, Richard?” 
ah es, ll 
‘We are old men now,” said Gerald Hunter, in a 
musing tone,in which there was a touch of solem- 
ity, ‘and I can speak of it, and you can hear it, 
without pain. But tell me first about Clara.’’ His 
voice faltered as he uttered the name. 
‘She is dead,’ murmured Mr. Weston, softly, 
‘““many, any years ago.”’ 
A cuckoo flew past them, singing as it flew, and 
seemed to echo plaintively, ‘ Years ago!’ 
You loved her, Richard?” 
‘With my whole soul, Gerald.” 
‘T knew ind ,% 











read the announcement of 


” He |} 


“No; when I left | owed no man | 


| 


a powerful reason that caused you to desert your | 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


He } ] i ! ! id fh { nd. 
"oy \ ot 

No. G t I | i 

I kept my secret we then Dear friend, | 
l ! ira 

M We 1 turned o Gerald Hunter with A 
~ l t i Te) 

\ L knew continued Gerald, that y 
loved her, and that s looked upon me o isa 
f lof the man vhom had given het rt 
Feartu st my secret si 1 na \ led 
mor nt, become iown to you and her, and \W 
ing that the dis ure W | anun es 

t into your liv | adopted the only sate 3 
wh i Vial pen to me | a il envy ou I 
h } S 1, but I t it | ld be 
s ! bravel iway irom yo 

Dear Gera said Mr. Weston, tenderly it 
was like you tlow b 1} must have been! but 1 
Cat i iow. Nob heat Dear noble triend! 
l think I never fully v ed you till now 

rou 1 have done th ine y me 
R i Gerald Hunter 

‘7? ae 4 w—! 1 . v; T doubt if 1 
should have id the coura ) il t een 
ny e iW \ rgitts were the 
first ‘ vt Gerald | s le vay ) 
Walk beh you 1 am tid | shoul hit 
stopped, and tried my fortun 

No, no,”’ said Gerald, in gentle remon-trance 


Vv yourse Yo 


I know you better than you k \ 
riendslip was as 


would } acted as | did. Your t 
honest There could be no rivalry in love 
between us.”’ . 


ive 


is mine. 


‘| honor you more than ever, Gerald.” 

It was a sacrifice, Richard, you can understand 
that; but I said to myself, This sunny spot in lile 
Which I laid out for myself, and in w h | hoped to 


bask and e in happiness [had that ye, Richard 











before | discovered that Clara loved you—-is not to 
be mine; it is my friend's; but I w ” revenged 
upon my him; and who knows, dear frend, but 
that | may yet be?” His tone was very sweet as he 
uttered the se words, the dee; r il of which 
Was not comprehended by either of them. Th 
time was to come when they were well mem 
bered, and when they bore strange hf ‘*T bless 
her memory,” continue Gerald * ler goodness 
and purity made m igs sweettome. That l 
loved her and left her—eonscious thet was im 
perative upon me to do so tor the sake of both love 
and fricndship—did not make me a despairing man. 
In course o time mv grief was soft e:l; | iormed 
other ties, one of wh retains to me now, thank 
God; and through all ny wanderings IT never lost 

‘ rit cynical 


If, in 


faith in woma } ity. / 
ime upon me to doubt, | thought of 


mood, it ever 


f 


her, and the loubt w is dissolved. It may be, 
Richard, that in the wise ordination of things, het 
spirit Can see us now In the silence that fol- 
lowed, the thoughts of both these men dwelt in 
tenderness on the memory of the gentle girl who | 


had parted them. Gerald was the first to break the 
silence. ** Where burie 1, Richard ?” 

‘* | will take you to her grave.” 

They walked hand as boys might have 


is she 


l-in-hand, 


done, beguiling the way with conversation. 

‘Clara and | oiten spoke of you,’ said Mr. 
Weston, “and always with affeetion, you may be 
sure. And not long after you had disappeared, a 
sing thing happened! Clara received notice 
from ler lawyer that a legacy had been left to her 


it was not a very large one, some fourteen hun 
dred pourtds.”’ . 

‘* There is nothi 
calmly 

* No, but in the manner of it! We never 
knew the name of the person who left the money. 
It was expressly stipulated that the name of the 
legator shoul not be revealed I went to the 


g singular in that,”’ said Gerald, 


lawyer l 
the name of her generous friend -and mine, | may 
say—but the lawyer was stea:liast. His instrue- 


tions were definite, he said, ant he could not go be- 


yond them. The only information he was empowered 


to make —if any inquiry was made—was that the 
legacy was a legacy of love. It puzzled us a great 
deal,”’ 

\ peculiar smile passed over the taee of Gerald 
Hunter, which his friend did not perceive. ‘ You 
inust have been fortunate in other wavs, Richard, to 
have prospered as you have prospered. For you 


are a prosperous man!" 
Thank God. yes. Lama rich man, Gerald.” 
Rich! Vit’ exclaimed Gerald, wisitully, and 
almost hungrily, 

*] owe much of my good fortune to luck, and 
not to my deservings. A legacy was also left to 
me in a very wonderful way : but in 
knew the name of the person, who died in a 
und who made me his executor. 


Itis a 


country 


strange story’ ile looked over his shoulder with 
an air ot fear. Gerald noticed the motion with sur- 
prise. 


‘ observed Gerald. 
asked Mr. Weston. 
shoulder 
Almost as though you 


‘You need not be nervou 
**Why do you say that ?’ 
‘* You looked over your 
strangely and nervously. 
expec ted to see a ghost.” 
Mr. Weston shuddered. ‘ 1] can tell you the 
story as we walk on. It will take but a short time, 





on Clara’s behalf, being curious to ascertain | 


| comparison with other and better things. 


this case I} 


0 ig? | 
foreign 


[NovemBer 21, 1874. 


t was that they met with a tragic end: they 


condu 

drowned themselves, and were found dead, clasped 
in each other’s arms. But | am wandering from the 
thread of the story. This will came home to me, 


persons interested in it were summoned 
the he place of meeting was the principal 


room in The Silver Flagon; and at the appointed 
time we met It was a strange gathering; we 
were all strangers to one another; but you can un 
ler-tand that the circumstance of our being 
bi ht together made us friends at once. When 
the will was read, every person present found that 
he had become rich, in a strange and wonderfi 
manner here were in all thirteen of us. Exhil 
i ibyt pleasantness of the occasion, and ex 
1 by its novelty, we ordered dinner at The 
Silver Flagon. and sat down to table—thirteen in 
mber | ym this number being ascertained 

t isual theme was started: one of the thi: 
teen was sure to die before twelve months had 
passed Said one, a merry fellow, Reuben 
Pho I name, * Le us prove the falsenesg 
ot this old-time absurdity. Here we are, mad 
rich and comfortable tor all our lives; here 
we are, brought together by an extraordinary ci 
cumstance, and forced into friendship by the grat 
tude of a man whose money we are going to spend 
n the enjoyment of the good things of this life, 
One of the best thinus in lite is a good dinner; an 


other of the best things in life is good companion 
ship Let us enter into a compact to dine here all 
together in this very room, in the jolly Silver Flagon 


every year, on the anniversary of this happy day 

Now in the will there was a sentence to the effect 
that the legator would be glad if those to whom he 
bequeathed his money would become friends; and 


rne's seeined to open a 
Elated and excited, we 
mn compact 
ot us, 


posal of Reuben T 
‘Onsummmation 

! then entere 
drawn up and signed by 


Vay to this « 
d into a sol 


every on to meet 





regularly every vear, and dine together, as we were 
| “on that day And furthermore we soleiin 
1D lved ourselves to have no more than thirteen at 
the table, and that, as one and another died 5 

tir and place at the table should be kepttorh 
and that the vacant chair should receive all the 
itfention which would be \ to itifa living } 

m oc ipied the seat. Il on ev. € | Hilly 


inade, wassolemnly kent 
another «ae 


found dead in the 


one died, 


mentioned were river, I 
atter chair became vacant; and stillevery year the 
dinuer for thirteen was served in the old room in 
The Silver Flagon. Gerald, | have out 1 them 


all; for two years [have dined alone. Of all those 
thirteen Tam the only left.”’ 

A strange story indeed,” re 
Hunter; and lion's evident 
lesire not to speak further on the subject, he pre 
broken presently by Mr 


arked Gerald 





COM: 





respecting his 


silence—a silence 

b saying: 

\ little while ago, Gerald, you made a remark 
which surprised me. You spoke of your eager 
hunt after gold. If [have grown somewhat nervous, 
you also are changed in tl supposing you 
meant what you said.” 

‘*] did mean it. All my body 
pulses were wrapt in the hunt. 
what the gold fever is!” 

‘But that should have it, Gerald! You of 
all men in the world —you who once despised money, 
and set it at naught !”’ 

‘As Ldespise it and set 


served 


West 


srespe t, 


and soul, all my 
\h, you little know 


you 


it at naught now, in 
Truly, | 
believe that there was a fair excuse for my giving 
way to the fever. [I wanted money, Richard —not 
for myself, for another. Yes, no purely selfish 
motive influenced me. But you shall hear all by 
and-by—that is, if i 

** Speak, Gerald.” 

“It you are not changed—if you are the same 
Weston as of old. If you are not, but nod your 
head at me, and I will shake you by the hand once 
more, and go my way.”’ 

Gerald, Gerald !’" expostulated Mr. Weston. 

‘*Nay, [mean what I say. It would be human 
nature. Ishould be sorry that] had met youagain, 
but I should fling the memory of this meeting trom 
me with all the force of my will, and would strive 
my hardest to reinstate you, unsullied, in my heart.” 
He spoke with earnest vehemence, and it an 
impression was in Mr. Weston’s mind as to the 
manifest difference in their stations in life judgi 
from outward appearances. it vanished for the tin 
at Gerald's words. 

‘** Recall for me,” he said, ‘‘ some words I spoke to 
you once when we were opening our hearts to one 
another,”’ 

* Special words ?” ; 

‘Special words, with reference to our friend 
ship,”’ replied Mr. Weston, in a tone of anxiety lest 
his friend should fail to remember them. 

‘So many!’ pondered Gerald ; “ but Lean speak 


the words that are in your mind, I think. ‘ince 
my friend, always my friend; remember that, 
| Gerald.’ ” 

rhose are the words, and I say to you now, 


just now so} 


‘Once my friend, always my-riend ; remember that 


| Gerald.’ 


although it commences more than twenty years | 
ago. A relative whom I had seen but once in my 
chilZhood died in a distant land. and made me his 


He was a very wealthy man, and his 
gular one. I was the only person to 
whom he left a legacy, and indeed | bejieve the 
only relative who was living. He divided his 
money etween me and twelve other persons. All 
these others were strangers to him, and he became 


executor. 
will was a sin 


| acquainted with their names in the following man- 


| 
} her: 


your marriage in the papers. You were happy in | 
your marriage 7’ 
“Yes, very happy Our only grief during the 


first few years was that we had no children. But 


It seems that he loved his mother with a very 
deep affection; when she died, he discovered that 
she had left a diary, and in its pages he learned 
that she had suffered much in her early days, be- 
fore her son was born. She had led a wandering 
life in her youth, every particalar of which was set 
down in her diary, and in it she mentioned the 
names of persons who had been kind to ber in her 
wanderings ; in one page ot her diary occurred the 
words: ‘It would render me very happy to be able 
to repay them for their great goodness to me.’ 


| What did the son do when he grew rich but place 


that blessing. which brought with it also the keen- 
est sorrow of my life, wa ‘ mved upon us alter 
seven years. Clara placed a ehild in my arms, and | 


la few hours aft 
“It must have been a hitter 
“| had a (ierald: 
me, as she pl 
that she had 
and that we 
“* Her 
* You shall see him, Gerald. 
was Clara’s wish, before 


wards 
dear friend.” 
consolation last words to 
iced het neck, were 
lived with ie in perfect happiness, 
’ B tpl : 4 
mild meet each other again. 
mys 


blow, 
her 


wis about my 


thild lives 
I named him afte: 


you; it our child was 


himself in communication with a London lawyer, 
who was instructed to trace all these persons, and 
to ascertain the particulars of themselves 
and their circumstances’ Some had died and had 
left no issue: some had died and had left children; 
he kept himself aequainted with all their careers, 
death he made a will, de 


fullest 


and shortly betore his 


| vising the whole of hix wealth to these persons, and 


| Gerald, that he had never seen one of these 


born, that if she were blessed with a boy, he should | 


be called Gerald. He is a handsome young fellow 

a man now —good, noble, and high-minded.’ He 
spoke with the pride of a fond father. 

‘1 am sure he would be.” 

‘My most earnest hope with regard to him is 
that he may make a good alliance. He may look 
high, tor he will be rich, But to your contession, 
Gerald; we have wandered away froin it.” 

t sey so when you have heard it.’ 





‘You will net 


naming me as his executor. You must remember 
pe sons, 
and that he was totally unacquainted with their 
characters; when, by-and-by, you hear the full 
particulars, you will know why I mention this: | 
will only say here that two young persona, a young 
lady and a young gentleman, were left in_ the 
guardianship of a man whom I cannot t 
without a shudder. ‘They fell in love with each 
other; but their guardian, to whom their share of 
the money left would revert in case of the’r death, 
set himself resolutely against their union; he held 
absolute control over them, and the result of his 


link of | 


They clasped hands again. 

‘* Well said, and well remembered. Yet you are 
a magistrate, rotu Gerald iauched 
at the remembrance of the laborer—* and |—well, | 
am something very like a vagabond. Look at my 
patched clothes wealth.” He pulled ont 
of his pocket all the money he had in the world 
amounting to less than twenty pounds, and counted 
it over, half merrily and half wistfully. ‘lf you 
knew how precious these bits of gold are to me, 
Richard, you would wonder!’ 

‘| wonder as it is, Gerald.” 

‘Well you may. Do you think I care for this 
dross for my own Thank God, no! But 
lately—only within these last few weeks—I have 
grown to know the pitiless power of mouey, ani to 
thirst for it!” 

“7 will help you, Gerald,’ said Mr, Weston, 
strongly moved by his {riend’s passion ; ‘* I will help 
you.” 

“It is for my daughter,’ murmured Gerald, ‘* not 
for myself; for my daughter, dearer to me than 
my blood, than my life. Let me but see her happy 
and sheltered from storms, and [ can say good-by 
to the world with a simile on my lips.” 

They were standing now by the side of the grave, 
with fresh flowers abont it. \ plain tombston: 
was raised above it, with the simple inscription 

tO THE MEMORY OF CLARA 
Love sweetens all 
levels all 
A good creed,’ said Gerald,” gazing © 
moistened eyes upon the inseription; * truly, 
and love, like death, makes all mé 


estos rem 


see my 


sake’? 


Love 


sweetens life, 
equal.” 

And over the grave of the woman whom they 
both had loved the friends again joined hands. 


(To be continued.) 


Miss Harriet MARTINEAU, at the age seventy- 
three,wrote the biography of Barry Cornwall for thé 
London Daily News. 
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THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION. 
SKETCHES OF THE SUCCESSFUI 
CANDIDATES, 
GOVERNOR-ELECT ¢ 


YORK. 


I" TILDEN is a native of Columbia County. New 
Yor ite, and is now x y 1 of ag 


Hlon. SAMUEL J. TILDEN, 


‘ 
NEW 





\ 0 
H vas educated at Yale College but left be 
graduating ti st | iw in Ne ) it 
vil idmitted to tl Bar here, and y 
pu !, in the Me Olis, the pra | 
fes  =His busi 4 has been elly co ed to 
great railway and other ) tio 

) ocena vy has M Iild left th u 
tentatious but rich fie of lab t ‘ ! n 
a of the sensa il « i i the b n 
he has done so he has displayed n i | 
which has been attended with remarka suces 

li the election case of Gil agaist | gf, some 
years ago, in which the title to the of ( ip 
troller of this city was in question, Mr. ‘I n was 
associated with ¢ artes O'Conor as co r Mr. 
Flagg, and by a most exhaustive analy of, and 

nparison with, the votes given for all the ean 
didates at that election, demonstrated youd the 
possibility of a doubt the title of h nt. 

Again, in the famous Cunni:eham-Burdell con 
test before the late Surrogate Bedford, w ins 
Cunningham made her claim as the widow of Dr. 
Burdell, Mr. Tilden was of counsel for the Burdell 
heirs, and by the exercise of the same patient in 


dustry and analytical power ¢ 
Court and the public that the ela 
widow was unfounded and fraudulent, 





‘ 


In the late war against the Tammany Ring Mr. 
Tilden’s name became a household word as one of 


the foremost leaders of the opposi ion. 


Abandon 
devoted 


ing his lucrative private practice, he 
imself at once with a relentless ene cy to the de 


} 


thronement and puni-hment of the band of robbers 
who had so long plundered the city and diseraced 
the Democratic Party. To him more than any one 


man is due the credit for the conviction of Tweed, 





for had it not been for |] remarkable analysis of 
he bank accounts of the conspirators, and. his 
tracing the stolen money with unerring aceuracy, 


t is extremely doubtful if there would have been 
sufficient evidence to convict. His efforts in that 
sontest arrayed against him all the remnant of the 
rweed dynasty, while on the other hand he secured 
hosts of friends who had not previously been in as 
cord with him politically. His prompt and cordial 
indorsement by his party, evinced by his nomina- 
tion for Governor, proves that his labors for the 
purilication of his party have not been in vain. 

With the exception of having been a prominent 
member of the last two Constitutional Conventions, 
and having served one term in the Legislature dur 
ing the memorable Reform contest, Mr. Tilden has 
never filled a public office. 

His majority over General Dix was 48,765. 


Hon. Josern D. 
OF NEW JERSEY. 


BEDLE, GOVERNOR-ELECT 


Josern Dorsett BEDLE is a descendant of one of 
the oldest and most respected families in Hastert 
New Jersey, and was born at Middletown Point, neat 
Matteawan, Monmouth County, January $list, IS31. 
He entered the Law School at Ballston, N. Y. 
graduated at an early age, and was licensed to 
practice in New York City. In 1850 he entered the 
law office of the Hon. William L. Daytonat Trenton 
completed his studies, and was admitted to the New 
Jersey Bar. He commenced practicing at Mat- 
teawan, where he remained until the Spring of 
1855, when he removed to Fveehold, and in a short 
time acquired a large business. 

In March, 1865, Mr. Bedle was appointed Judge 
of the Supreme Court by Governor Parker, who 
was then serving his first term. In 1873, Governor 
Parker, who had been re-elected, reappointed 
Judge Bedle to the position of Judge in the Su 
preme Court for a term of seven years, at a salary 
of $15,000 per annuin. ‘ ij 

In sacrificing his present position, with a salary 
of $15,000 per annum for five years, to accept the 
nomination as a candidate for the gubernatorial 
chair at $5,000 per annum for three years, Judge 
Jedle has shown the people ol New Jersey that Ie 
is willing to respect their wishes though that in 
volves, pecuniarily, a loss to himself. He was elected 
by a majority of 12,133 votes over George <A, 
Halsey. 

Hon. WILLIAM H, WICKHAM, MAYOR-ELECT 

OF NEW 


WitiiaM H. Wickuas, the successful nominee of 
Tammany Hall for the Mayoralty of New York 
City, was born in 1832.) From early life he has 
been closely identilied with the various institutions 
of New York. From anactive nembership in a Hook 
and Ladder Company of the old Fire Department 
he rose by successive steps to the presidency of 
that organization. For five years he was an officer 
of the Mercantile Library Association, and was one 
of the most earnest managers of the Sanitary Com 
mission Fair, held during the war. His political 
career has been in connection with Tammany Hall. 
In 1864 he was a member of the General Commit 
tee, but when the Ring-imasters took possession of 
the city he withdrew from an active participation 
in city politics. In 1871, when an effort was being 
made to destroy the power of the plunderers, he 
joined issue promptly with the Reform Party. H 
was a hearty worker in the Committee of Seventy, 
and, after taking an important part in the organiza- 
tion of the Apollo Hall Party, became chairman of 
the General Committee. In 1872 he resigned that 
office because the organization appeared deter 
mined to make James O'Brien the candidate for 
Mayor. He opposed the election of Mayor Have- 
meyer, taking a leading part in the canvass for Mr. 
Lawrence. ‘Tammany Hall was reorganized in the 
Fall of 1872, and Mr. Wickham at once became 
closely identified with it. He is a Sachem, a mem- 
ber of the '.eneral Coinmittee, one of she Commit- 
tee on Organization, anl was a delegate to the 
Syracuse Convention that nominated Mr. ‘Tilden 
for Governor. His inajority was 8,542 over two com- 
petitors. 

GENERAI 


YorK City. 


P. H. JoNES, REGISTER-ELECT oO} 


New York Ciry, 

Parrick H. Jones was born in the County of 
Westmeath, Ireland, November 20th, 1830. In 1840 
he came to this country with his parents, who set 
tied on a farm in Cattaraugus County, New York. 
At the age of twenty General Jones became con- 
nected with a leading New York journal, and 
traveled through the Western States as its corre 
spondent. The pursuits of journalism not being 
congenial to his tastes, be began the study of law 
at Ellicottsville, N. Y., in 1853, and was, three years 
later, admitted to practice. The outbreak of the 
rebellion found him in the enjoyment of a lucrative 
practice, and surrounded by a large circle of per- 
sonal friends, whose admiration had been won by 
his many genial qualities and his legal acumen. 
Withdrawing from a profession which was to lim 
both pleasant and remunerative, he entered the 








FRANK 


service of his adopted conntry in 1-61, as Second 





Lieutenan sith We nent, New York Volunteers, 
and was at once a ( d to duty with t Army 
( the Pe ! | illant co t thi it 
the wi e tiie s cau ‘ Lik n 
i, he re r thie om sion « Major of his 
} nt 
In © ew : las Col 
one f mY 0 t 
i ( ii i Ww gi i n 
of the a ( nel Jone eg nt wa 
tion t man { General Howar 
whi } { t Chane l | hye ] fell 
ve ‘ j He iit ! brig ‘ 
Fi m " ! to the All 
a s ad t vas promo to 
the ra ot | eneral Returning to New 
York City at e « the war, G il J 3 
Was ¢ ted t ( c of e ¢ f 
Ap e On the eath « General harles G. Hal 
p icgister of New York City, Aug 1, Ista 
(5 ral Jones was aj ( tos eed him, and 
W miracteris vere h igreed to pre 
S¢ t»> th tuily o lari ¢ MilesO'R 
the salary of the office duri the remainder of the 
term 





held t positi until s rtls discovery of 
the delalcation of his assistant, Mr. Norton, when 
he rendered him-elt poor by refunding to the Gov 


ernment all his meaus as a part payment 

loss, and resigned. 

IloN. SAMUEL S. Cox, CONGRESSMAN-EI 
FROM NEW YorK City. 


ntative of the Sixth New York Dis 
rl n Zanesvill O., the 50th of ~ep 
tember, S24. He attended the Ohio University at 
Athens, but graduated at Brown's University 
Providence, R.1., in the Class of I846.) Mr. Cox 
then devoted himself to the study and practice o 
law. Possessing a natural taste for literary pm 
suits, and a yearning tor the political strife of 1 
standpoint, Mi 
the owner and editor of the Columbus (O.) S/ode 
man, supporting the Administration of President 
Pierce, In 1855 he wa appointed Se retary of he 
United States Legation to Peru, the duties of which 
office he filled to the highest satistaction of the DP 
partment of Siate. In IN64 he was a delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention at Chicago ; 
and also a delegate, in | , to the National Demo 
erat Convention in New York. Mr. Cox was 
elected fromthe Columbus (0. District to the 
Thirty-tifth, Thirty-sixth, Thirty-seventh and Thirty- 
eighth Congress MS, : 

In March, 1865, Mr. Cox removed to New York 
City to reside. He settled in the sixth Congres 











from the Democratic Cox became 


sional District, and was nominated | Democrats 
of that distri as heir Representative to he 
Forty-lirst Congress, and in Ise) Mr. Cox visited 
Europe again, touring through Spain and other 
parts of South hurope amd ON thern Aft t 
On his homewa trip he tarried | r enough dn 
England to write an interesting sketch of his 
travels, which he published in London. It was 
entitied, \ Huut for Winter sia ims,’ and has 
had an extensive circulation in 1! yuntry. 


Hon, GILBERT C., WALKER, CONGRESSMAN 
ELECT FROM VIRGINIA, 


GinBerT Cart WALKER, is a native of Bingham 
ton, N. Y., where, receiving a classical and business 
education, he was admitted to the Bar. In the 
Summer of 1850 he removed to Owego, opened an 
office, and entered vigor usly into ihe practice of 
his profes-ion. He at once prominently identified 
himself with the Democratic Party, into which he 
was cordially received, being regarded generally 
as a young man of more than ordinary abilities, and 
one who was Well calculated by his genial manners 
aud excellent personal character to win popularity, 
and thus strengthen the ranks of his party. So 
great was the confidence which he inspired, that he 
Was nominated in the Fall of 1859—betore he had 
resided in the county long enough to become a 
voter—for the office of District Attorney. He after- 
wards settled in Virginia. Mr. Walker was elected 
Governor of Virginia by a handsome majority, and 
left his office with popularity unimpaired. In his 
recent campaign for Congress he polled a very 
heavy vote, and achieved a deserved victory. 





Hon, WILLIAM P, GASTON, GOVERNOR-ELECT 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mr. Gastron is known as one of Boston's most 
competent and popular Mayors. He j i stanch 
Desoecrat, and is bound to rise still higher in the 
political world, His suecessin the present campaign 
is, ike that of Banks and Thompson, a imatter of 
wonder and surprise. For the first time in the re- 
membrance of the present generation, Massachu 


setts will have a Democratic Governor, Mr. Gaston’s 
majority over Mr. Talbot, the present Governor, 
being in the neighborhood of 8,000. General Butler 
was defeated by Mr. Thompson, who had a majority 
of 1,051 votes. The Democrats gain six Congress 
men, and Mr. Dawes loses his seat in the United 
States Senate. 
Gin. Ie F. 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS 
NATHANIEL P. BANKS was born in Waltham, 
Maes., January JOth, 1816.) His early life was a 
struc through poverty to obtain his schooling. 
To this day, when fifty-eight years of age, he isa 
student. He reads French, German and 
Spanish, and speaks French. While engaged in 
journalism, he studied law and practiced in Boston. 
In 1849 he was triumphantly elected to the popula 
house of the Massachusetts Legislature. He was 
chosen again in 1850, and also for the years L551 and 
1852. In 1851, under the Coalition, he was elected 
Speaker of the House, and in this position first dis 
played his wonderful capacity for handling a great 
deliberative body with the weapons of parliament 
ary law, of which he has a perfect knowledge. In 
1853 he was elected President of the Convention to 
Revise the Constitution—a body composed of the 
most prominent scholars, publicists, jurists and 
statesmen in the State. In 1554 he was elected to 
the ‘Lhirty-fourth Congress, and after a contest of 
two months he was elected Speaker. He was re 
elected in 1856 to the Thirty-fifth Congress, and also 
at the same election was elevated by the people of 
Massachusetts to the position of Governor. He took 
his seat in the Thirty-fiftth Congress, and served 
through the month of December, and then resigned 
to return to Massachusetts, where, in the following 
January, he was inaugurated Governor. Mr. Banks 
took an active part in the campaign which elected 
Mr. Lincoln, and then visited Chicago, where he 
temporarily remained, until Mr. Lincoln was inaugu 
ted and the war of the Rebellion precipitated. when 
he proceeded immediately to Washington «and 
oflered his services to the Government. They were 
at once accepted: he was commissioned Major 
General of Volunteers, and given a command, 
LU the close of the war he returned to his home, 
ind Was immedictely renominated for the House of 
Represculauves. 


BANKS, CONGRESSMAN-ELECT 





greut 


His copblitutents elected him as ' 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








they had before, by animmense majority, and on his 
taking his seat he was honored with the appoint 
ment of Chairn 1 of the Committee o bore 1 
Affair In the list | sictt iampaign he id 
fied himself with tl | Rey ' 4 i 

i i tl il { ol ‘ 10 is 
t ited. Hi resent s sis ext y 
flatte ig 





J ,MES I Ih the y t } ha hropist of San 
e rra \ i ea Vast sums of 
' us ta rpose +) born 
' ! gy. iA mf ty a A\ngust 
17 lle we re rh tive ait tine of 
\ t | iiied in the inte r towns, and 
Ini nega s bu ess cure ] nh stab h 
" t s Hicksey, a piano manutfa rer of 
! nore n 1S20 h ‘ this place under 
to to ¢ nb s for New Yo 
but not \ t t capital, he aba 1 3 
dea, and ed for Buenos Avi where he began 
the piano business, dippin at the same time into 
Various specilations From Buenos Ayres he went 
to Va paraiso, where he remained four years. Then 
receiving good advices from Peru, he determined to 
tt n Lina. Ten years later he made up his mind 
to dispose of his property in Peru and take up his resi 
dence in San Francisco. He reached it itvatthe 


end of 1547, and began purchasing real estate. The 
goll fever did not lure him away. Seeing vast 
streams of |] pulation approaching that w iy, le in- 
money, buying vacant lots and erect 
Iwellings and business structures. 
no 1s52, he bought a fine property near San 
erectes a flour-mill on it, which for 
sclid, expeusive work and finish has not been 
equaled by any mill in the State. The wood-work 
was of mahogany, and the machinery of the finest 
descripuuon. The entire cost of the construction 
was 0,000. It was called *' Lick’s Folly,”’ but it 
turned out the finest flour in California, and Lick’s 
brand commanded the market. Round the mill he 
plant d, with his own hands, a splendid orchard of 
fruit trees, which in the early days was of itself a 
fortune. While Mr. Lick has been reluctant to sell 
any of his real estate, he has been lavish in his gitts, 
The land on which the hall of the Pioneer Society 
now stands was donated by him. A larger and 
more valuable property on Market Street was lately 
added to his prior munificent gift to the same so- 
ciety. A lot ot equal extent and value, similarly 
situated, was given by him at the same time to the 
California Academy of Science, coupled, however, 
in both instances with a proviso that suitable build- 
inzs be erected, to be confined strictly to the sev 
nts and purposes of each societ 
The ( ng pou t, howeve r, ol James L ( k’s 
superlative bo inty is the cession of h Hinens€ 
property to seven trustees for the benefit of th 
State of California, and for other novel purposes, 











fhe prominent objects specified in the deed of 
trust re: $00,000 for an Immense Observatory ; 
$590,000 to fond and endow the California School 
of Mechauical Arts; $250,000 for a group of bronze 
stutuary, representing the history of California; 
£100,000 for an Old Ladies’ Home in San Francisco; 
fs; i ) ¢ and maintaining free baths; 
£150 000 tor nze monument to Key, author of 

| Sta d Banner;?? $25,609 in gold to 
the Protest Orphan Ho ot San Franeisco; 


. | , 
$25,000 in go'd to found an Orphan Home in the 
city OF San Jo @: and $10,000 to pure hi 
and mech il works for the Mechanics’ Institute 
of San Francisco. 
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Civin War IN SPAIN The sketch of ‘“ Carlist Ambu 
lances with Wounded Crossing the Bidassoa,’’ represents 
in incident in journey to Lesaca of the Carlist 
imbulances of * La Caridad after landing at the port of 
Soco nh Franee A long delay occurred at the Bridge 
of Beot ind it being nearly eleven o'clock at night 
before the convoy, consisting of forty carriages of every 
description, and 250 sick and wounded, were allowed to 
cross the bridge, and pass into the Carlist country rhe 


road to Lesaca runs by Vera, the site of the great 
and formerly used to 





Carlist manulactory of cartri 


cl the Bidassoa, near Enderlaza, by an iron bridge 
this, however, had been blown up by the band of Santa 
Cruz, but a temporat ert id been improvised a little 
further up the stream by means of flat bottomed boats, 
Two of these, lashed together and connected by some 
roughly-hewn plank rmed an excellent +> twin-boat 
ind safely conveyed over, one by one, all the carriages 
of the convoy with their disa 1 occupants 

VoyAGke TO THE PYRENEES The entrance of a dili 


rence into a village on the route to the Pyrenees is of 


fur greater import to the travelers than the 


natives 
If politics make strange bedfellows, trav ny makes 
stranger companions. People will do and say things 
then that they scarcely think of at home This is but 
right, as the absence of all prurient reserve intensities 


the charms of a foreign journey 


Tue RisinG OF THE NIL} The River Nile rose higher 


this year than usual, and occasioned much al 
the neighborhood of the Pyramids, what 

Ssundy desert is tran rmed into a vast lake 
wit numerou ul These, being thick 








with palm-trees sque appearance The 


have a pict 
sketch was made at Boulak, near Cairo 


Tne EMpress or Ressia Her Imperial Majesty 
Marie \lexandrovna, wife of his Imperial Majesty 
Alexander II is ftiltv vears of age She was born 
Angust Sth, 1824 Her riden name was Maximiliana 
Wilhelmina Augusta So t Marie, daughter of Lud 


Grand Duke of Hesse, and of the Grand Ducless 


Hlesse, whose father was heir to the Grand Duchy of 





Bb n Her marriage to the then Grand Duke Alex- 
ander of Russia, son and heir to the late Emperor 
Nicholas I., took place on April 28th, ts41. They have 
“ix children, one of whom, the Grand Duchess Mane 
Alexandrovna, born October 17, 1853, married his Royal 
Hichness the Duke of Edinburgh, at the beginning of the 


present year. Her majesty was present in London dur 
ing the accouchement of her daughter, the Duchess of 
Edinburgh 

SKETCHES FROM KASHGAR Kashgar is oue of the 
mountain girdled provinces of Central Asia, how in in 


surrectiot the son of the Ameer having assumed 
supreme authority t} father. The armament of 
the Tunganee and Chine troop i the service of the 


Ameer consists of a tat I 1 cumbrous weapon 
about six feet long in st { barrel The taifoo 
throws a bullet of not more iu an ounce and a half. 
Each of these pieces is ser y a detachment of four 
Tunganees or Chinese ! the command of an andi 
Jance, or under ottier vh ries a matchlock or rifle 


The charges are made up and are carried in wooden 
tubes, which are packed .u a leather case borne by the 
spongeman rhe plan adopted for resisting the force of 
recoil is primitive enough, yet seems to be all that is 
necessary 

Count Von Arnim. —Our engraving is a fine portrait of 
Count Henry Vou Arnim, the Prussian Minister to Paris, 
who Was recently arrested by Prince Bismarck for refusing 


to surrender Government documents which it was fearea 
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MiLe. Paviine Canissa, the prima nna, was re 
cent marri¢ to Mr. |} err utly 

I sent a ranes to 
the { f the Als 

ARCHBISHOP M OSKE New York, p ted the 
Pope with a purse of $ 00 during t recent visit 
Rome 


Ri Mr. Marks built an Englist burch in Burmah 
and his Majesty 


the value of the timber 


the King Burmah bas sued Marks for 


MARSHAL MACMAHON pri 


like a simple ‘ racts but little attes nh, and 
pays for his tickets to all the shows 


ymenades the Paris ilevards 


Mr. JAmes T. FIELDS said to have been invited to 
three chairs as Professor of Eng 1 Literature and R 
toric, in as many colleges, within a rt tin 

Tue salary of forty thousand dollars | annum, paid 
to President Jewett, of the Eric Railway ihe largest 
paid to any railroad official in the United States 

Tur young Duke of Norfolk, tirst on the roll of the | 
age of Great Britail wut to become a priest o 
oratory of St. Philip Net He is twenty-seven years of 
age 


Mrs. ALEXANDER W. RANDA widow of the late ex 


Governor of Wisconsin, formerly Postmaster-Genera is 


made her debut as a public reader, with gratifying 
success 


It is stated that the ceremony of unvailing the bronze 
statue of Cromwell, which t fin the 
ne ghborhood of Parliament Square performed 


by Mr. Thomas Carlyle 


Tue conversion of the Dowager Q n of Bavaria to 
Rome is now followed by that of Herr Harles who is 
Chief Counselor of the Con r ind the actual head 





of the Protestant C 


report that Brigham Young, 


en route to St. George, has be sed by the accom. 


PRIVATE dispatches 





panying physician to ret 
ill to eat or endure the fatigue of the journey 


A MONCMENT to Regnault, the young French artist, 
who fought and fell so honorably during the siege of 
Paris, was recently unvailed in what is known as M 


berry Court, of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Par 


Tue number of Chinese students in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut is now upwards of sixty, and will soon be a 
hundred. These ‘‘ Emperor's boys, 


are allowed about $700 a year for expenses by the home 


as they are call 


government 


GENERAL MOLTKE’s accounts were recently found to be 
wrong He had drawn during the war one wig and 
one paper of smoking tobacco for which he had never 
accounted to the proper authorities. Demand for re 
muneration has been made, 

SENATOR MoRRILL’s back pay, which he placed to the 
credit of the Vermont State Treasury, is causing the 


Legislature some trouble. The latest proposition is 


that it be appropriated to the founding of a fish-breeding 





establishment near the centre of the State 

M. Pave Bavpry, the French painter, whose fre ea 
for the new opera- house at Par <0 greatly lauded. ig 
now in Touraine, engaged o s to illustrate the 
career of Joan of A Hits \ vil © pas ' 
Egypt, where his studies are to ustrate the lile 
Moses 

Ir is reported that John Crossley, the carpet mar 
facturer, of Manchester, England, who employs six 


ntends to est sh a branch of | 





thousand hands t 
establishmeut in this country, probably in Chicago or > 
Louis For many years about half the product « his 
works has been sold in America 
Tax Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston 
received, during the past year, oflers of $20, 
would accept a pastorate in Philadelphia, and of $15,000 
if he would accept one in New York goth propositions 
) His new church in Boston, it is said, will 


were declined 
cost $1,000,000 Its erection is proceed bg very siow 





Bret Harte is one of the most domestic of men, and 
spends all his time with his family at Morristown, N. J 
His wife is a woman of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and hé has three small children, all boys. The next to 
the oldest boy, Frank, inherits his father’s talent, and 
although not more than ten years of age he has written 
4 more experienced pet 


ome stories that are worthy ¢ 


DEAN STANLEY iS a indsome man of sixty, W 


th an 
appearance at once digt ed and suave, and y 
graceful manners He is the favorite of royal and other 
real persons He was sent to St. Petersburg to per 


f the marriage serv 


eonurt 


form ihe Protestant part 0 e 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, and he was entertained 
in a very succession of imperial and royal palaces on his 
way home 

THE Rev. Dr. Swing. of Chicago, the celebrated liberal 
theologian, has lately been made the recipient of a copy 
of the New Te#tament, of the edition of Longman & Co 
of London. Each page has a border designed by one of 
the old masters of illuminative art, and twenty-three of 
the greatest painters of the Christian era are represent d 
by elaborate engravings illustrative of the text rhe 
donors were five prominent lawyers. 


Paciine Lecca has disposed of her villa in Lucerne 
Switzerland, and purchased a beaut ful retreat, know: 
as Goldenberg, on the upper end of Lake Zurich I 
a romantic grove 
cascades, and con- 


’ 
t 






contains one of the finest vin 
crossed by a brook with pict 1 
sists of hills and valleys The great primma donna wiil 
occupy this charm ng retreat at the close of her fare 
well tour, which ig to begin in Paris at the Grand 
Ope ra 

For some time past, Senator Jones, of Nevada, has 
been annoyed by the reception of anonymous letters re 
flecting on the name of his fiancée, Miss Georgiana 
Sullivan The first he tore up, the second he treated 
likewise. and the third which came to his hand lhe 
carried to Eugene Sullivan, the father of the young lady, 
with the view of obtaining his aid in detecting, if pos 
sible. the author of these infamous communications. The 
San Francisco Chronicle, of October 23d, says their efforts 
resulted in fixing the offense on a lawyer named Lee - 


Ransom 
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THE VOICE AND THE PEAK. 
BY 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
(PVE voice and the peak 
far over sun t and lawr 

The be glow and ng roar 

Green rushing from t! sy thrones of dawn 
All night have I heard the voice 

Rave over the rocky bar; 
Bat thou wert milent in heaven— 

Above thee glided the star, 
Hast thou no voice, 0 peak, 

That standest high above all? 
“Tam the voice of the peak, 


1 roar and rave, for I fall.” 


A thousand voices go 
To North East 
They leave the heights a 
And moan and sink to 


Soutt and West; 
id are troubled, 


their rest 


The fields are fair 
The chestnut 
But they—they feel 
Fall—and 


veside them, 
towers in his bloom 
the desire of the deep 


follow their doom 


The deep has power on the height, 
And the height has power on the 
They are raised for ever and ever, 
And sink ¢ 


deep; 





gain into sieep 


Not raised for ever and ever 
But when their cycle is o'er; 

The valley, the voice, the 
Pass, and are tound no more 


peak, the star, 


The peak is high and flush’d 
At his highest with sunrise fire; 
The peak is high, and the stars are high, 


And the thought of a man is higher 





A voice below the voice 
And a height beyond the height; 
Our hearing not hearing 


And our seeing is not sight. 
The voice and the peak, far, 
Far into heaven withdrawn, 
The lone glow and long roar, 
Green rushing from the rosy thrones of dawn 


KEEPING FAITH. 


CHAPTER I.—THE FIRST MEETING. 


ST) URING one Autumn, between fifty and sixty 
years ago, there arrived at !unbridge Wells, 
under the guardianship of her grandmother 
Lady Stukely, Lady Catherine Fortescue, of 

Uxham. Lady Catherine Fortescue was a young 

orphan of rank, fortune and beauty, whose pare its 

had both died in her infancy; while the estate of 
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coming nervous over her début. Her fleeting 
glances out of the window were fixed by an arrival 
at the hotel opposite, and she seized on the diver 
sion. 


“Sally, what is going on? What do you see 
there?’ Lady Catherine called to her elderly maid, 
who, now that she had discharged the most onerous 





functions that her oftice was ever likely to bring 
her, except it should be on Lady Catherine's wed 
ding morning, had retired to a seat at the window 
and methodically resumed her work, only intermit 
ting it to keep a watchful, admiring eye on her 
young mistress. This Sally, with regard to whom 
Lady Catherine did not fall into the hard unfemi 
nine habit, just coming into practice, of dropp 
the Christian name and employing merely the sur 
name, was a link between the picturesque Abigails 
of Pope’s “ B tty” type and the commonplace of 
tawdry soubreftes represented by ‘* Jenkins,” or 
‘** Dawson,” “* Dupont’ or * Schmidt.’ Sally Judd 
was nota dame de compagqnieas imperious, Whimsical 


| and as saucy as her mistress, neither was she an en 


terprising hairdresser’s or milliner’s assistant, whose 
merits lay in her fingers, or, at furthest, in her eyes. 
Sally could not only say her Church catechism and 
the responses in her prayer-book by heart, read 
and write and cast up accounts, but she could bake 
and brew, distill scents and mecicine, besides being 
an adept at plain sewing. She had some experi- 
ence ot real human life; she was trustworthy and 
sensible; though not a dame de compagnie, 
was a companionable woman. 

Sally, sitting in her good, sober gown, white 
apron and cap, sewing busily, responded to her 
mistress’s appeal: 

‘There is a traveling chariot just entering the 
inn-yard, Lady Catherine, and a party of five offi 
cers alighting.”’ 

‘Oh, dear, how late they will be!’’ Lady Cath- 
erine clasped her hands and regretted, disinterest- 
edly; ‘‘ they will miss the opening by the Master 
and her Grace and all the earlier sets.” 

‘But you will not miss ‘em, my lady.”’ ) 
comtlorted her mistress with a short, half-bashful 
compliment. 

‘Who—l? I dare say I 
n wighty men who come late. 
do.” 

Lady Catherine pretended to give herself airs, 
laughing joyously at the pretense. But Lady Cathe- 


she 


Sally 


shall not notice the 
I shall have more to 


rine did notice these late-comers in spite of every- 


| 


the earl, her father, had descended, by the terms of | 





its entail, to Lady Catherine, separate from the 
earldom, which passed to the male heir. 
Lady Stukely and Lady Catherine lodged in a 


house, already old-fashioned, on the Parade, with 


its gable fronting the street, its red roof, its bal- | 


cony, commanding a fine view of the early and late 
promenaders (though national and world-wide lions 
were no longer so obliging as to stalk and roar in 
packs below), and of the charmed fountain in the 
centre of the street, where the merchants of the 
four seasons in flowers, vegetables and fruit were 
wont to congregate on the steps amidst splendid, 
luscious bits ot Flemish coloring — made up of 
tiger-lilies and creamy white roses, of radishes and 
cucumbers, of crimson strawberries, or amber and 
amethyst plums. 

The same accommodating balcony commanded the 
constant tide of company going to and coming from 
the principal hotel opposite, and, in addition, rest- 
ful glimpses of quict park-like woods and pastures, 
by comparison, tar away. The Tunbridge assem- 
blies began at so primitive an hour that Lady 
Catherine, seated before her high, narrow mirror, 
could glance out, while it was still barred with sun- 
shine and shadow, at the busy outer world, in which 
she took a lively interest, where, to promenade 
with her grandmother and her grandmother's friends 
to the music of the band, to watch the general 
company, to do a little shopp/ng, were treats only 
next in order to this long-looked-forward to, 
eagerly-anticipated, ball. 

Of course Ludy Catherine was very foolish and 
ignorant, though she was suppo-ed ‘to be solidly 
instructed in the information and accomplishment 
of her rank and era; she had been put through a 
good deal of reading, English, French, and Jtalian, 
and she could accompany herself, tunefully, on the 
harp when she sang ** Ii Tanti Palpiti’’ aad “ Said 
a Smile to a Tear.’ But she was charmingly 
natural, and charmingly lovely at this period ot her 
life, with a loveliness which is difficult to describe : 
it was atv. °e so fresh and so dainty, like that of 
a lady’s smu out in the 
but the lady’s smocks were to be found in thou 
sands, and Lady Catherine, taking her all io all. 
was unique. She had a very fair, shellpink-tinted 
complexion, contrasting, pleasantly, with chestnut- 


lunbridge meadows; | 


brown hair, small delicate features belonzing to a | 


little oval face, and cheerful gray eyes opening in 
& mixture of wonder and trust on what seemed to 
her a happy world where, orphan as she was, and 
without brother or sister, she had never wanted 
friends. ° 

Lady Catherine’s dress was of dim pearly-white 
crape, with a border worked in silver shells, aud 
looped up with silver cords and tassels. She wore 
on her shapely girlish head a small white satin hat 
inclining a little over one temple, with a single 
Prince of Wales feather fastened in its band by 
the Oxham c uster of diamond wheat-ears which 


| thing 


her own triumphant success, among other 
impediments—partly because the strangers were 


worthy of note, partly because there is a fate and a | 


Providence in men and women’s destinies. 

Lady Stukely joined Lady Catherine, as desirable 
a chaperon as could be made by wisdom, reputa- 
tion, the hoary crown of a high head, the splendor 
of the brocade, lace, and jewels—above ali, the 
finish of the manners of the old régime, and in 
dividually by the innate truth and tenderness of a 


stanch old spirit, which no long apprenticeship to | 


worldly ways could render more than superticially 
worldly. 

The ladies walked as the evening was fine, and in 
the lingering inadvertent homeliness of the artiticial 
world on that side of the Channel, which capped 
the mock simplicity maintained by a violent effort 
on the revolutionized shores of France. Lady 
Stukely and her granddaughter were attended bya 
couple of men-servants, to prevent their being too 
pressingly waited on by a crowd of respectable gd- 
mirers among the townspeople, whom such a 
spectacle entranced ‘‘ nightly,’’ to the doors of the 
Assembly Rooms. Later in the evening, the same 
townspeople would not think it beneath their 
dignity to get up, on the Pantiles without, rival 
country-dances to those of the nobility and gentry 
within, jigged blithely to the music, floating through 
the open windows, of the one instrumental band. 
Was it not a social world, though it was also a 
world of extravagance, excess, sometimes of vile 
debauchery, on which the setting sun shone between 
lilty and sixty years ago? 

The due buzz of admiration had been given on 
Lady Catherine’s entrance, the due throng of solici- 
tations for the honor of an introduction, and the 
felicity of being her partner, had followed. Other 
stars of the season—the beautiful Miss Heathcotes, 
understood to be penniless adventuresses, but so 
much the rage, and so likely to wed, in unwary 


moments, enamored dukes, or earls at least, that 
rash squires could not refrain from singeing their 
wings; Miss Larkins, the great city heiress—tor 


wheu were city heiresses not in the tield ’ and they 
were more conspicuous. more marked by mammon 
ugliness in a former than in the present generation 
subsided discreetly, or with a little unavailing 
angry twinkle giving way to the unmistakable 
rising sun. 
Lady Stukely, after taking care to do a little 


severe weeding to the candidates for her grand- | 
daughter's notice, saw her present task in a man- | 


ner happily ended, and her goal attained. She 
delegated its slight remaining duties to qualified 
allies, and in consideration ot her own years and 
honorable labors, allowed herself to be 1 at 
the principal card-table. There Lady p.ukely 
arranged her cards like a high-bred connoisseur in 
card-playing, who had played at the loo-table of the 
late Princess Emily, and was elegant rather than 
offensive in taking snuff after the tashion of Queen 
Charlotte herself, while she received a more fragrant 
incense to sweeten tlie tid-bits of scandal between 
the deals, in the assurance of this nighi’s establish- 
ment of her granddaughter’s prospect Now and 
then Lady Stukely turned her glass lovingly on her 


} charge, and there was lady (athierine, fair as a tily, 


| . . . 
|} and beckoning in fine majesty and harmony. 


Lady Catherine's mother had worn on her present. | 


ation to young Queen Charlotte. The little hat 
alone migit have made its wearer look like an 
Arcadian sheplerdess, but its combination with 
the single wavy white feather standing up in front 
of the tiny ear, as the finishing stroke of the taste 
of the day to the dress of a young lady in Lady 
Catherine's position, constituted the fairy princess 
who was starting to meet the prince. The hat and 
feather took nothing from the youthfulness of the 
aspirant, while it added to that youth{ulness an in- 
describable element of maidenly dignity and state- 
liness perfectly compatible with modesty and 
sprightliness. 

Lady Catherine lookéd at it herself with innocent 
complacency, and in her trepidation arranged a 
fold here and a knot there, beat time with euger 
foot to imaginary dance airs, drew on her gloves to 





and tre-has a rose, with that feather of hers nodding 
ihe 
gir] was really dancing, not walking, with tripping, 
bounding feet, by the aid of an interminable suc- 
cession of happy, gallant, and—as Lady Stukely 
took care—fitting, partners do \n the central alleys 
and up the side vistas of doub!e performances of the 
Triumph and the White Cockade, the genuine 
English country dances still holding their ground 
agaist the inongrel quadrille which had displaced 
the courtly minuet. Waltzing had been brought 
over into England before the wane of the Great 
Empire, and ot the first famous waltzers at Almack’s, 


| there was one at least, who, like Sir Christopher 


try and beguile the interval which must el ipse be- | 


oe Rasa | Stukely, who had been anxiously over- 
looking her granddaughter’s toilet, should have 
completed her own. Lady Catherine had pledged 
herself to sit as steady as a rock, not rise and run 
about and plume herself like a restless bird 

ranging its fine feathers in the pluming. But 

restlessness was getung the better of her, and even 
healthy young Lady ‘ 


Hatton of Kiizabethan memories, whatever he 
might owe to his heels, was not to risk his whole 
fame on them. 
were slow to award their patronage, in the persons 
of their young daughters and granddaughters, to 
round dances. 

Lady Catherine did not weary. She was so 
naive as to admire the chalked boards and the de- 
corations of the ceiling, as well as the company: 
the increasing smell of white soup and negus did 
not disgust her, but she was never too engrossed to 
notice the various entrances into the rooms to the 
last—that party of officers, no doubt, the same 
Sally Judd had seen aligiting in the inn-yard. 

The group was made up of several marked men 
of rank and fashion, imposing, trom their easy, 
nonchalant, critical air, if from nothing else; 
advanced as the evening was, their progress up 
the crowded room created a new sensation. Soon 
Lady Catherine experienced that she had a formid- 
able rival, as the observed of all observers, not only 





atherine wus in danger of be- | in the group where union was strength, but in its 


ISTRATED 


But such ladies as Lady Stukely’ 
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central figure, a dark, bold, bright-looking young 
man, wearing gracefully enough the uniform of a 
stiffofticer. Who was he? What had he done, to 
be on a staff at his age? Was he indeed Lord 
Robert Luttre!, a son of the Duke of Salop’s ?—the 
son who had done so dashing a thing in the 
of the taking and burning of Copenhagen 


same 


last year, and he a mere boy, from his mother’s 
apron-string? Yes: and it was sail he was a 
favorite ot Sir Arthur’s, and now he had come 
across from Portugal, only ten days ago, with 


was fresh from the seat of war and 
the glorious victory of Vimiera, the supposed 
bearer of news of friend and private and 
political—of the rival kings, Ferdinand and Joseph ; 
of Wellesley, Crawford, and Hill; of Junot, Keller- 
man, Murat, though he might well have been many 
a league from these worthies. 

What was any heroine —lovely, young Lady 
Catherine, heiress of Oxham—even, to such a hero? 
It ought to have been hard to have her honors 
snatched from her, and more than divided with an- 
other, on the very first night other reign; but Lady 
Catherine, though accustomed to be made much of, 
delighted to conter favor and afford delight, and had 
& magnanimous soul at seventeen. With but the 
most infinitesimal and transient pang, at which she 
laughed and blushed the next moment, she fell un- 
resistingly into the background,as her neighbors had 
done before her: nay, went before them in hurry- 
ing with the hurrying multitude to offer her gracious 
homage to the king, in whose honor she was a de- 
posed queen. 

Lady Catherine suffered from the 
epidemic of the period. She had imbibed the intec- 
tion from so mature a patientas Lady Stukely, who, 
discreet in all else, was a red-hot patriot; as war- 
like in her proclivities as if she had been the aged 
widow of a fighting baron of the eleventh or 
twelfth century, and not of a peaceful, turnip-grow- 
ing, road-mending viscount, who had belonged 
properly to the eighteenth century, ere it was con- 
vulsed by the French Revolution. Lord Robert 
was the first real live hero that Lady Catherine’s 
lustrous eyes had rested and feasted on; and she 
discovered, within a very few minutes of reviewing 
his perfections, that it was far better to have found 
a hero than to be a heroine, to give glory than to 
receive it. What! had that sunburnt eager face, not 
above four or five years older than her own, looked 
bravely and without blanching on scenes of horror 
and affright, while the slim, almost boyish body 
stood unwaveringly the brunt of hailstorms of shot, 
and charges of bayonets, keeping its post and rally- 
ing the troops behind, till a commanding officer, 
who had received his death-wound, was dragged 
out the fire,to die in the shelter of the stack 
of wood which served for house and bed, and the 
last fainting memories of home? Lady Catherine's 
eyes grew larger, her face rosier, and then her 
generous sympathy had its reward. 

After strolling a little up and down, staring merrily 
—not impudently—in return for the stares he got, 
chatting frankly with those who were presented to 
him, oniy elevating his eyebrows occasionally at the 
questions addressed to him, and being guilty of 
but a few irresistible canards, Lord Robert's eye 
was caught by the face and figure of Lady Catherine 
ortescue. He stopped short, smitten like an im- 


dispatches. He 


foe 


pulsive boy, not knowing who she was, like a 
barbarian from the wars, bent on improving his 


| best-matched 


scarlet-fever | 


opportunity, like the spoilt child of fortune that he | 


had been. 
‘* Who is that lovely girl—that divine creature?’ 
‘“‘Lady Catherine Fortescue—young beauty 


high rank—great fortune——just come out ;—Tun- 
bridge had the honor of her bursting bloom ;—first | 
appearance in the rooms this very night—tre 
mendous impression—nothing like it since the 


Gunnings— Maulesdale, Sir Raaf, Five-bar Meredith, 
greatest catclies here —all been attracted, fluttering 
in the train—all caught, who knows?’’ was the 


information communicated in emphatic fragments | 
| 


to the inquirer. 

‘‘By George!” protested the hero—it was un- 
certain whether he swore by the king or the saint; 
taking in everything, one would have said by the 


| king—** | must dance with her!” 
** [m—possible ; engaged three, six, nine deep. 


Old dragon of a grandmother, Lady Stukely, in 
spected and fixed the engagemenis.”’ 

‘Then I sha’n’t dance with any other lady,” 
threatened Lord Robert, in a pet, preparing to loll 
sulkily against the wall. 

In the first glow of his herodom, and all the 
satellites’ hero-worship, to thwart and vex Lord 
tobert as if he were an ordinary mortal was not to 
be thought of. The Duke of Salop’s son—this 
son the fighter of his country’s battles, the con- 
quering hero, or at least the hero who would 
conquer in the end—deserved better at the hands 
of his grateful admirers. One obliging fellow flew 
to the master of the ceremonies to make kuown 
to him the dilemma ; 
a friend of Lady Stukely’s, apprised her of the 
laurels which she and Lady Catherine were in 
danger of losing, and whispered to the guardian 


another, an elderly enthusiast, | 


and grandmother that Lord Robert, though a | 
younger son, inherited a good estate in Sussex 
from his maternal grandfather: a third, the | 


shrewdest helper of all, observed that one of Lady 
Catherine's promised partners had forgotten him- 
self and her, and was incapable of profiting by his 
good fortune (a casualty not unheard-of in those 
days), having in the meantime indulged in such 
rash potations in the refreshment-room that he had 


been carried senseless from the field to his lodgings, | 


along with other vanquished men overtaken by 
the same evil hap. What so easy as for Lord 
Robert, by these combined forces, to step into the 
vacant shoes of his unconscious predecessor hors 
de combat ? 

Lord Robert danced with Lady Catherine, cer- 
tainly without shirking a couple of the two over- 
flowing sets. Then he stood beside her looking at 
her, leaning over her, talking to her, till all the other 
couples had danced loyally and exultingly after the 
couple of the night. Inthe advantage of establish- 
ing innocent familiarity in the matter of rational 
acquaintance, these old-fashioned country-dances 
were, in comparison with modern dances, what 
stage-coach was to railway traveling. In evidence, 
recall how Henry Tilney had opportunity to play 
with and fall in love with the tastes of Catherine 
Morland, and how Darcy and Elizabeth Bennet 
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wick’s arrival in the country, and what effect the 
event might have on the differences in a certain 
royal household. Atl women, young and old, were 
interested in a man and wife's quarrels. But he 
was saved the trouble. Lady Catherine was pre 


} stories of trans 


pared to hang breathless on $ 


ports, disembarkations, marches, and bivoua 
among cork-trees and vineyards: above all, of a 
pitched battle. She put quick, inte lligent quest 9 
in the sweetest of voices, laughed melodion 
turned away her Rub-ns’ or Reyno'ds’ head in 
its hat and feather, to hide the tender moist 


bright eves, when he knew } 
entered into the tragic virit 
s, and talked with a little 


which dimmed her 
own were wet 
of some of his narr 
faltering in his simple eloquence. 

Lady Catherine came back trom her first ball 
with a head as nearly turned and a heart as ni 
lost as ever Lady Catherine's or young Beau y's 
head and heart were in danger of capitulation on 
the first summons. Why, Lady Stukely had not 
been proof against the spell! Her own old head 
and heart were not quite in her keeping, after all 
she had greedily swallowed of ‘* the handsomest 
young couple that eyes were ever 
set on:’’ of * the old fascinating romance in love 
at first sight warming the heart;"* of ** Dan Cupid's 
being worth all the heralds and gentlemen-ushers 
in the world, at the same they and Dan 
shook hands, and walked in good-fellowship, it was 











a sight for an admiring universe —a sight almost 
more than this great human quality-world could 
stand without dying of envy;” of ** none but the 


brave deserving the fair, from the days of Alexan 
der downwards.’ But Lady Stukely was old, and 
a little worn out with all this success and unex 
pected excitement. She retired to rest so soon aa 
she had reached her lodging. 

Lady Catherine, too young to feel fatigue, to 
entertain a doubt, all palpitating with emotion 
very naturally, but very suddenly and swiftly 
awakened, could not go to bed and to sleep imme 
diately, and wanted to talk over her adventures, to 
recount what slie could of her imp In her 
brotherless, sisterless state she had none to talk to 
but Sally Judd, and so to Sally, considerably over 
come with sleep, yet with patience and iuterest to 
spare, as she fastened Lady Catherine’s dress, and 
brushed her hair, Lady Catherine sat and prattled 
about the ball. And Sally was sharp enough to 
remark how perpetually the name of Lord Robert 
Luttrel— the gallant young soldier from the Penn 
sula, you know, Sally ‘’—slipped out, late as ha 
been Lord kobert’s attendance at the rooms; ho 
his figure superseded and overshadowed oth 
figures; how Lady Catherine’s and eyes 
burned and glowed as she mentioned him. 

Sally said to her-elf, in her plain way, * Th 
business is d My mistress has met her master 
if so be he choose to be the happ est and one of 
the powertulest gentlemen in England. It's like 
he'll consent, for Lady Catherine and Oxham are 
not vilts to be ca iway. Shouldn't | like to geta 
look at him! but that will come in good time.” 

Even after Sally had been dismissed, Lady Cath 
rine could not come down from her giddy height of 
happiness, but flitted about white dressing 
gown with her twinkling bare reproaching 
herself for not settling to say her prayers, peeping 
out atthe stars, opening the window an inch for a 
little air. It was at that moment when, retreating 
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cheeks 








ne. 





in her 


hastily rom the sou id ot the last feet of the bal 

woers ¢ n the Vantiles below, that Lady Catherine 
detected a quick step, which ail at once lingered. 
At this same time she distmguished a well-remen 

hered voice that had thrilled her not two ho 


before, in the pauses of the interminable dan 
and amidst the clatter of forks and knives and 
tongues in the supper-room. The voices said now 
could she forgive its loud openness and vehement 
as-ertion’?), ‘* 1s this where she lives? By George! 
I shall never rest till 1 have secured her for iny 
wife.” 





Il. ANOTHER MEETING. 


TERY little more was called for in order that 
\ Lord Robert might fultill his pledge. A tew 
promenades on the Vantiles, the Assemblies, a 
morning service at chu ch.a bewitching gvpsy tea 
among the frowning, yawniig, tangled beauties of 
the High Rocks, a delighttul dreamy ride through 
oak and bireh coppice, and high green ho.lies to the 
ruins at Bayham, were all the occasions on which 
Lady Catherine and Lord Robert saw each oth 
belore the two promised to become one, and to be 
true to each other for life and death. 

Lord Robert rejoined the army ; Lady Catherine 
was presented at Court, where she was rallied by 
royal lips on her interest in the war, and went 
through her first season. Four or five years of 
lovers’ separation followed. Then, like a thunder 
clap ina Summer sky, unclouded as it had seeined 
the moment before, the blow /ell—so simple a blow, 
yt tso grievous and mani old in its consequences at 
trial so difficult to realize in our days of merciful 
modiications and compensations. 

Fifty or sixty years ago since sounds so short a 
time for us to go back and regard with wonder, 
and pity troubles which*hardly come near the 
present generation, working on natures which were 
not trained as ours have been. Yet not more than 
sixty years ago the entire colony of New South 
Wales was in danger of »erishing from a single sail 


| ing vessel's not arriving in time to supply the colo 


even discussed and disputed principles, all between | 


the ‘‘cross hands and down the middle and up 
again.’ 

Next, by another stroke of a benign destiny, that 
dance concluded just as the signal was given for 
supper, and Lord Robert had the supreme happi- 
ness of escorting Lady Catherine to the supper- 
room, of serving her with chicken and claret-cup, 
and of convincing himself, more and more to his 
own undoing and enslavement, how perfect his 
companion was in more than her young beauty or 
her gifts of fortune. 


what a good listener he found her! She did not 


How unaffected, how ingenuous, | 


compel him to rack his brains and go back to last | 


year’s topics—what she thought of Catalani’s sing- 
ing and Young’s playing, for the great Yorkshire 
election and Sir Francis burdett’s triumphal car 
would not have been much in a young luly’s way. 


nists with a fresh store of provision to replace theit 
last ounces of musty flour and salt pork. 

Jenner had lived to receive a vote of thirty thou 
sand pounds fit “oment ere this, but small 
pox was still, wh Vonld be again, 
one of the scout 
scourge met Lady « 


} in her youth, bloom, 


whom she was perst 

arrogance, but in sheer 

spare. ‘The smallpox 

but took everything bes. 

to that immortal part of he. 

nor pestilence could reach; the smanpox ~ 

her as St. Dunstan is said to have seared with nov 
irons the face of the Saxon maiden, Elgitha, before 
setting her free to risk an encounter with her royal 
lover. 

At twenty-one, Lady Catherine Fortescue was 4 
bodily wreck, sickly, emaciated, her exquisite com- 
plexion irretrievably ruined, her delicate features 
coarsely blurred, her fine eyes heavy and dim: at 
her age, in her circumstances, belonging to a class 
and to a stage of civilization in which personal ad- 
vantages were very potent, the sentence of reverse 
was trightful. 

Lady Catherine rose so far to meet it. The first 
time she was able, her trembling hand caught up 
her gold pen. She had often twirled it happily 0 
her white fingers, considering what pretty, bash 
fully restrained, but transparently-loving, phrases 
she shou!d use to her ardent lover, whose effusion, 
however debatable in grammar and orthograp)y. 
never failed in passionate recollections of he! 
beauty, and anticipations of its perfection, willl 
fervent vows of allegiance to the balsam cheek 
the dove-gray eyes, the rosebud of a mouth, the 
soft warm cloud of brown hair—all of which had 


| suffered eclipse and transformation to the draw® 


He might have stumbled on the Duchess of Bruns- ' purple lips, and the thinned locks. 
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Now Lady Catherine wrote straight to the point: 
‘‘] have had the smallpox, to my great grief. for 








your sake, as well as tor my own, since, though I 
have re 1, lam quite altered —I doubt even 
V 1 would know me ac n At least. vou | 
never nore call me your little beauty | have 
a very plain rl My mirror told me so 
vhenever To was allowed to look into it, and my 
frien is contd not deny the evidence In addition, | 
ir mv health is shat 1, | continue to be so 
weak and to have so miny ailments. I know you 
are sorry for me, as | am sorry for you in your dis 
appointment, but as neither you nor I could have 
ul pated the melancholy end to om plans, | do 
not think it is right—believe me, | reeoil from bind 


ig you to a marred lot that God, who sent it to 
me, will give me strength t» bear alone. But at 
your age, In our rank, with its obligations. to per 
tin tying yoursel! to a disfigured, dull, and fret 
ful invalid (for | am all that, Lord Robert), would 
not ouly be very foolish, it would be unsuitable and 
injurious. Don't let your generosity mislead you. 


Take back your word, and | shall take back mine 
J shall never blame you, even in thought. 1 shall 
always take the deepest interest in your welfare, 
and perhaps one day we may meet as friends. I am 
not fit to write more, except that I pray God to 
bless you, now and for ever. , 

** CATHERINE FORTESCUE.”’ 


] 
i 






If there is anything hard, stiff, and unnatural in 
this letter, reinember that it was written by a crea 
ture not only stricken, but gagged. Lord Robert 
realized that, when he replied in gallant indigna 
tion—not resentment—that no change in his Lady 
Catherine could make any change in him. He 
should only hold her dearer for what the world and 
she might err and esteem her loss. He would not 
restore her her word, though she restored lim his 
twenty tines. Had such a proposa 
man, though he had been Lord Robert's com- 
mander-in-chief, Lord Robert would have consid 
ered it so heavy a reflection on him as a man and 
gentleman that he would have had the proposer 
‘out” before the day was done, risking a court 
martial. But to stop Lady Catherine’s dear mouth, 
he would move heaven and earth to get leave, or b 
would be tempted to take Frencn leave and share 
the fate of Sir Home Popham and his squadron. 
He would marry her out of hand, and have her off 
with him to recruit ina mild climate, at Lisbon, or 
nearer the forces, where many English ladies ven- 
tured to take up their abode and make English 

lonies, to be within reach of their husbands. 

Poor young Lady Catherine in her twenty-second 
year was comforted a little by that warm, swagger 
ing letter which she read, till it was so wasted by 
severe wear and tear that she had to incase it 
in two tiny boards, bound with blue ribbon, in 
order that it might be preserved to be buried with 
her. (Was it buried with her, after all? But in 
the meantime she began to Jook up faintly, to have 
some heart in ner recovery, some hope in her life. 
There was reviving trust, struggling successfully 
with despair, in her pathetic question to her faithful 
Sally: 

* Po you think Lord Robert will be able to bear 
he sight of me, Sally ?- He cared so much for my 
looks; men put so much weight on looks. ‘They 
were all that he had time or perhaps inclination to 
see inme. Lutif he never thought of Oxham. and 
you know he was too noble and true to do that, 
don’t you think that it is just possible that he may 
not need my looks, and care only for me—that part 
of me which is left to love him so?” 


come 


froma 


Lady Stukely was pleased, though she was also 
dubious and nervous. Then Lord Robert sent a 
courier express to announce that he had got leave, 
he would sail in a few days, and if his packet were 
not caught by the enen he would be in England 
at the heels of his messenger before February was 
ended. But as he must be out in -pain again early 
in April, he urged that every preparation should be 
made beforehand, and his bride ready to marry on 
a moment's warning, and start like a soldier's wife 
with her husband on his campaigning. 








(To be continued, 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN’S FAREWELL. 


TEVER was Booth’s Theatre so positively packed 
i with represeutatives of the wealih and culture 
of the city as on the occasion of Miss Charlotte 
Cushman’s farewell. Had there been ten thousand 
seats in the building, every one would have been 
sold for that impressive ceremony. The civil 
authorities in attendance were Governor Dix, 
Chiel-Justice (harles P. Daly, Mayor Havemeyer, 
Judge Brady and members of the Bar, while the 
Army and Navy were represented by Major-General 
Hancock, Commanding the Department of the 
Atlantic, Vice-Admiral Rowan, and other officers. 

At the close of the performance of ‘* Macbeth,” 
the curtain fell, and nearly a half-hour was occu- 
pied in assigning positions on the stage to the chief 
participants in the presentation. A committee of 
the Arcadian Club, headed by Algernon S, Sullivan, 
the Committee of Arrangements, representatives of 
all the theatres in the city, the Governor-elect and 
Mayor-elee , and the venerable Peter Cooper and 
William Cullen Bryant, were formed in a curve ex- 
tending from side to side. ‘Lhe theatre was specially 
decorated-—-flowers bloomed in profusion, and an 
immense number of bouquets, presented to Miss 
Cushman during the performance, were placed in the 
centre of the stage. Iwo fountams at the sides 
threw sprays of cologne-water. 

The exercises began with the recitation of an ode 
by Protessor Charles Roberts, composed by R. H. 
Stoddard. Then Mr. Bryant, fresh from the cele 
bration of his eightieth birthday, advanced t> the 
front, and in a brief speech presented in behall of 
the Arcadian (lub an elegant wreath of laurel, 
resting upon a velvet cushion. Miss Cushman re- 
plied in the happiest vein, although at times i 
seemed as if her emotions would check her speee'. 


As she closed, the orchestra struck up ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne,’ and the great audience joined in 
singing the touching compos:tion. Then cheer 


after cheer arose; hats, handkerclhiels, scars 
yails, prosrammes, were waved in the ar as the 
distinguished parties on the stage filed out, and 
thus announced the conclusion of the ceremony. 
Without the building there were thousands ol 
people awaiting the appearance of the Tragic 
Queen. Miss Cushman stepped into a coach. Four 
White horses champed their bits in impatience, and 
as soon as the vehicle could be flanked by torch- 
bearers, and the police force of 150 men could clear 
a passage, the lady was driven to the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. After a pause of a few moments she ap- 
peared on the balcony, and overlooked a con- 
gregation of some 15,000 persons. The band 
of the Ninth Regiment began the serenade, but the 
assemblage gave too many expressions of kindly 
feelings to allow many strains to be heard. Miss 
Cushman remained on the baleony about ten 
minutes. Raising her white scarf, she waved it 
thrice. The fireworks snapped and sissed. The 
musicians struggled harder to make their instruments 
heard. One long, final cheer, drowned all other 


} quired. The discovery of this want is 


| greatly in consequence. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLI 


sounds. Miss Cushman bowed, retired. Then it was 
known that the citizens of New York had taken their 
farewell of Ameri t / 


as prea st elienne, 


THE EYES AND SPECTACLES 
Bos ’ Jou 1 f Chemistry 
ghey ter, livir before the days of illuminat 
4 ing gas and kerosene, remarks that the “ first 
n of the need of spectaci is a tendency to bless 


ted snufters.”’ In this age we 


e man who inve ° 
tl | Lis to fi 


should ly 
about th publi 





d one scolding 


laily newspaper who is 





charged with fi lus columns with type growing 
every day more diminutive and indistinct. Whena 
person reaches the age of forty-five or fitty, itis gene 


rally found that me aid to natural vision is re 
very Lbibhele 
soon enough, and the eyes suffer 
t There is 
pride which prevents some people from adopting 
spectacles after the discovery is made. 
no truth relating to vision more important, and 
which therefore should be more clearly understood, 
than this: That in every case of defective eyesight, 
whether it proceeds from advancing age or trom 
congenital causes, or from accident, artificial aid 





not to be mad 
also a foolish 


There is 


| Should be resorted to without delay. The tendency 


| arrived, 


is in all or nearly all eases towards irreparable in 
jury when this aid is withheld. It is true, bad 
or ill-adapted spectacles may and do cause injury, 
and so do improper medicines, or injudicious tood 
or regimen. If proper care is used in selecting 
glasses, and the right ones are obtained, they 
strengthen vision, and the vigor of all the functions 
of the organs concerned in the phenomena of sight 
is increased. A_ child discovered to be *‘ near 
sighted"? shouid be promptly furnished with appro 
priate glasses, and they should be selected if pos 
sible under the advice of a competent medical man 
or optician, 

In the case of persons who have passed middle 
ie, as soon as it is noticed that the best artifical 
light is sought, or that erow apparently 
sinaller or less distinct, or that the near point at 
which one can see distinctly is more than eight 
inches from the eye, the tim: fur spectacles has 

In adopting them under these cireum- 
, we place an artificial jens outside of the 
eye to supplemeat the natural change of that 
within the eye, and by so doing we add to the 
power and normal action of the whole optical 
apparatus. 

rhe use of spectacles enables the eyes to work 
comfortably without fatigue; and they should 
alwavs be strong enough to ellect this objeet. It 
is difficult to give any t for selecting glasses, 
as there are many exceptions to be considered, 
rhe natural changes in visions come on gradually, 
and glasses need to be changed to meet this modi 
fication as age advances. At first the change is 
light, and may not, for several vears after it eom- 
mences, be so murked as to become positively 
annoying. In the early periods of decay of sight 
glasses having a focal length of sixty 
usually suffice ; later in life they must 1 
for those of forty or even of ten inches. 

Glasses of a tocal length of sixty inches will re 
quire one to hold the object looked at at a distance 
of fourteen inches. If at fourteen inches th: 
of a book are seen most distinctly, the focal length 
of the glass is usually well adapted to those whose 
vision is slightly impaired. The distance should be 
quite accurately measured, as glasses of ten-inch 
focus length require a modification of the reading 
distance of only about three inches less. The first 
spectacles should at first only be used for reading 
in the evening, and when no longer sufficient, they 
may be superseded for evening work by others, and 
the first pair reserved for reading by daylight, or 
for writing, which requires less vision, 


letters 


stances 











eters 


critical 


| especially if ink be used that flows black from the 


pen. 

Short-sightedness is a malformation of a some- 
what serious nature, as short-sighted eyes are dis- 
eased eyes, and they require sp cial treatment. 
Never allow a child or a friend thus afflicted to fall 
into the hands of ** traveling quacks,’’ or those who 
make loud claims to optical knowledge. 

In this, as in all large cities, there are reputable 
medical gentlemen who make a specialty of the 
treatment of eye affections, and they are the propet 
persons to consult. It cannot be too universally 
known that short sight tends to increase ; and that 
if it increases at all rapidly, it tends also to destruc- 
tive changes, and therefore is an affection which 
requires prompt attention. 

Perfection of eyesight is essential to our welfare 
and happiness, and any one who neglects those pre 
cautions upon the observance of which its preser- 
vation depends will find cause for deep repentance 
in later life. Young men and young women who 
suffer themselves to fall into the habit of reading by 
firelight, or at a window by the waning light of 
evening, or at a considerable distance from lamps 
and gas-burners, are guilty of acts for which they 
must sufler. 
to prevent the formation of such dangerous habits. 
In the use of glasses, the tendency is towards those 
which are held in place by a spring pressing upon 
the nose. This formis convenient, and will do very 
well for purposes other than for reading or writing, 


| when prolonged use is required. The nip upon 


the nose is often painful, and creates uneasiness ; 
and besides the focus is liable to become dis- 
arranged. For these reasons and others, the glasses 
held in place by bows passing behind the ears are 
the best and safestfor reading orstudy. ‘The lenses 
should be of the best construction, and pure crown- 
glass aflords a material better than * Brazilian” or 
other “ pebbles.”” Avoid purchasing of any opti- 
cian who claims that his lenses are constructed 
of pebbles, or crystal stones. If his claims were 
not false, he should be distrustiul. The frames of 
spectacles should be of blue steel, light, strong, 
and perfectly fitted to the wearer. They should be 
kept pertectly clean, and this should be accom- 
plish d by the use of soft wash leather, and not by 


linen handkerchiefs, which are apt to scratch the | 


lenses by the small particles of silicious or other 


hard substances which they hold. 


SLEEPING WITH HIS EQUALS. 
(Ky.) Express.] 


Fayetteville 
\ CERTAIN hotel, not a thousand miles from 
d Favetteville, recently had for its guest a sanc- 
timonions looking Puritan from the butt end of 
Massachusetts, who took great pains to ingra- 


| tiate himself with the colored people, and instill 


into their minds the odious doctrines of negro 
equality. The Civil Rights bill was his favorite 
hobby, and he took occasion, Whenever a suitable 
opportunity occurred, to whisper 
all negroes that came within his reach that he 
cous'dered them his equals in every way. The 
porter of the hotel is a burly negro named Joe, 
who is as greasy and odorous an African as ever 
imparted a high flavor to the Summer breeze. And 
the saintly scalawag from Massachusetts had been 
using him for soine time as a whetstone to sharpen 


into the ears of 


} his abominal 





STRATED NEWSPAPER. 


! But Joe is a sensible 
is not the best feilo n the world 
aud he has a pretty cor 
which kept him from be 


e theories on. 
darkev, albeit h 
to rub one’s nose against 


rectidea of anegro’s place, 


ing gulled by his would-be white brother. Besides, 

| Joe is attached to the landlord of the hotel, and, as 

he is talkative with he unbosomed himself to his 
one eve..ing, and related all that the in- 
, > } ‘ 


ubjectot Sumner s 
and negro € quality. The landlord was 
thoughtful a moment, and then exclaimed 

‘Joe, Pil give you two dollars to-morrow morn 
ing if you'll sleep with that fellow to-night.’ Joe's 
eyes twinkled like stars, and he quickly responded : 
* Dat’s a bargain, Marse Jim, ‘atore God!” 

hat night the meek and unsuspecting white 
friend of the race of Ham was just crawling into 
hed, when Joe slid into the room humming *‘ John 
Brown's body am a smoldering in the dus,” and 
shedding his clothes without further 
rhe amazed Puritan started up inthe 
eyes standing out fiom his head like a 
Knobs, and tremblingly inquired : 

* My colored friend, what are you going to do? 

Joe pulled his shirt over his head, gave a tre- 
mendous yawn, set a few thousand odors afloat, 
and made a leap for the bed, screaming as he 
went: ‘Ise gwine to spend de night with an ekal!”’ 

Che horrified disciple of Sumner gave a yell that 
would have made a Piute Indian’s hair curl, tore 
himself from 
leaped from the bed, broke for the door with the 
caudal appendage of his shirt floating like a 
Summer cloud behind him, and fell into the arms 
of the landlord, who, attended by a_ few friends, 
Was enjoying the whole scene as only a decent 
white man could. Next morning Joe received his 
mouey, but the saintly man from Massachusetts 
Was not there to see. 


id sad on the 





commenced 
ceremony. 
bed, his 


‘ ouple ot doo 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Fink Mortar.—Several notes and papers on prehis 
toric archwology have been recently published by the 
Vienna Anthropological Society Among th 

verschlackte Steinw. ta 
in Bohemia, by Dr. Woldrich 
ictures are stone walls which have the separate 
united not by mean f mortar but by an incom 
plete vitrification, brought about by the 


th We day 
notice a description of the 
the district of Strakoni 

rhese s 
stones 





action of tire; 






hence they may be compared with the well-known vitri 
fied forts of Scotland 


The examination 
the Mississ ppi, the 
ie shown that there are 


CLIMATE OF THE GLACIAL PERIOD 
of the deltas of the great rivers 
the Nile, and the Po--1} 


laud surfaces and fresh-water 





Gahges 
yosits hundreds ot feet 
the English rivers run 
n old channels now tilled uy nearly to low-water line 
it which = are 


feet below it, These all 


below the level of the sea 








excavated in the solid rock for hun 


prove that either the 
t lower, and that th 
wering of the level 


dreds of 
lund stood h er or the se cause 


s nota local one, but a general lo 





of the ocean all over the world in Glacial times 
SALT-WATER ICE fhe notion generally prevails that 
when salt water freezes the ice is fresh, and when 
melted w produce fresh water. Prole r Tyndall 
states that such is the case in his Forms of Water 
But Dr. Rae, the Arctic explorer, declares that h vas 
never able to tind sea-ice, in situ, either eatabie when 
solid, or drink when thawed t being invariably too 
salt He a however, that when his party found 


ce projecting above the water, and from its appearance 


ndicating that it Was a vear or more old, it was gener 
lly fresh, and made good drinking water His theory 
explaining the fact is, that the salt itself is not con 
gealed, but that a concentrated brin imprisoned it 
| minute cells, 1s retained in the solid ice These lls 


Parents should promptly interfere | 


communicate with each other, and when the ice is lilted 
ibove the general level, the brine is drained olf, leaving 


the mass fresh 


SKULLS AND MorsturE.—It is well known that many 
organic tissues readily absorb moisture, and by tuking 
advantage of this property rude hygrometers Lave been 
constructed of hair. whalebone, aud other animal sub 
stances. But it is not generally remembered that os 
and that the 
a bone may vary considerably 
according as it is moist or dry Welcker showed, many 
years ago, that a skull suffered changes of form and 
volume when kept for several days in water; but it has 
been left for M. Broca to take up this subject, and work 
it out with his characteristic zeal 
hy grometric properties of crania, with special relerence 
to their bearing on craniometry, are published in the 
last number of his Revue d’ Anthropologie M. Broca 
finds that the changes in the diameter and capacity of a 
skull, and in the form of its contours, consequent upon 
absorption of moisture, may introduce grave errors into 
craniometric determination Skulls after exhumation 
vary from day to day in weight, diameter, shape and 
capacity; and M. Broca concludes from his numerous 
experiments that it is not safe to measure them until 
they have been exposed for a considerable time, perhaps 
five months in cold and two mouths in warm weather. 
After this exposure they may be safely measured at any 
time; for the moisture having evaporated, subsequent 
hygrometr.c changes will be too slight to interlere prac 
tically with any craniometric observations. 


seous tissues are also decidedly hygrometri: 
form and dimens:ous of 


These stud es on the 


Moon’s ATMOSPHERE..—It would be useless to travel 
through the numerous methods that have been referred 
to as showing the non-existence of any lunir atmo 
sphere, not of much greater tenuity than the most per- 
fect vacuum of an air-pump, for they are not applicable 
to such an atmosphere, although it could hardly be 
called even a vacuum, much less a perfect air-pump 
vacuum, but a few general remarks will suffice. The 
eflect of the atmosphere on the phenomena presented 
by the moon would be imperceptible in all except the 
single case of the retardation of occultations, tor the 
amount of refraction is insufficient to in any way dis 
tort or alter the appearance of a star or planet seen 
through it, and, similarly, any effect it might exert upon 
observations of our satellite would 

be marked by the greater action of the terrestrial atmo 
sphere The sole action it would exert during a solar 
eclipse would obviously be to simply augment the solar 
diameter to a very slixit extent, but, as this latter is 
not known with accuracy, this would be undetectable 
neither would any new lines be revealéd by the spec 
troscope in observations like Mr. Stone's, for there 
would be no new substance to give them, as would be 
indeed very improbable 
that the rays, after refraction through the atmosphere, 
} would not be convergent like after passing through a 
| lens, for, the refraction diminishing with the height, 


the spectroscop.c 


| rays from different altitudes would be divergent. This 
| atmosphere, which at first sight might appear so rare 
as to be unworthy of notice, is not so in reality, for 


it is of much greater proportionate dimensions than 
the earth’s, which it even exceeds in actual volume, 
counterbalancing its less density. Consequently, the 
amount ol atmosphere acting on the moon's suriace 


Moreover. from these 
considerations as to the horizontal refraction exerted 
by a lunar atmosphere, it is evident that, were its 
density a little less than one thousandth of the terres 
trial density, the retardation at the limb during 
| tions would no longer be detectable from its being 
smaller than the probable errors of the metuod, and 


estimated by millions of tons 


| ’ 
occulta 


Joe’s perspiring but fond embrace, | 


Finally, it may be observed | 


is not much smaller than on the earth, and, so far as | 
a single square mile of surface is concerned must be | 


t it cannot be questioned but that this atmosphere 
vould exert a most marked influence on the physical 
condition of the lunar surface 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DoMESTIC, 
New York, New Jersey. De 


MASSACHUSETTS aware 


ennessee and Alabama elected Democratic Governors 
while Illinois elected a representative of the Der ratia 
al Farmer nterests Nine States chose Leyisla« 


tures that w elect Democratic Senator Appeal 
were made to the Government to aid the Nebraska suf 
ferers The Earl Charleville died at Stapleton Heights 
Staten Island, last week Dr. Bacon, Catholic Bishop 
of Portland, Me., arrived in New York ftom Europe in 
the company of Archbishop McCloskey, amd died twee 
days after 


FOREIGN. 


PRESIDENT MacMAnon entertained Minister Washburne 
and Lord Lytton at a banquet in Paris on election night 
....New elections were ordered in France for the As 
sembly rhere is a prospect of an amicable settlement 
of the Formosa question The son of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, Central Asia, rebelled against his father’s 
authority M. Tonneins, a pretender to the throne of 
Patagonia, was arrested by an Argentine man-of war 
The German Government eatablished a representative 


Assembly for Alsace-Lorraine All Spaniards will be 
expelled by the Carlists from the right bank of the 
Bidassva rhe Carlists began the bombardment of 


Irun An International Catholic Congre 


to be held in London 
} 





3 is propose 
rhe state of siege in Paris will 
” raised after the Assembly meets .The Faraday 
recovered the lost end of the direct United States cable, 

All subscriptions for the relief of 





Garibaldi have 
been suspended The Argentine insur 


at bis request 


gent fleet appeared before Buenos Ayres Guy 
Fawkes’s Day was celebrated in London, November 5th. 
Ihe Carlists tired petroleam shells into Irun 
Italy is about sending a note to the European Powers in 
regard to the dangers to Italy from the intrigues of the 
Vatican Turkey insists upon the observance of the 


Treaty of Paris concerning the Roumanian question 
Otto Von Schmidt, Count Von Arnim’s Secretary, who 
brought the Government documents to New York, re 
turned with them last week to Berlin 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


TAMBERLIK Will sing in Madrid this Winter. 


| 
| 


CuAKLES FecuterR was in New Orleans last week. 

Mute. ADELINA Patti is to sing “ Mignon” 
this Winter . 

Miss KELLoGG’s English Opera Company were in St 
Louis, Mo., last week 


in Russia 


FrANz Listz remains in Rome during the Winter. In 
February he visits Pesth, and returns to Vienna in 
March 

Mrs. RicuinGs- BERNARD'S first costume concert of the 
ason was given in Tremont Temple, at Boston, Novem- 
ber 2d 





‘Sui-Anoy”’ is a new London 
Idalia”’ 


piece, produced by 
and Miss Braddon’s * Lady 


crossing Quida’s 


Audley’s Secret.” 


Diva Scuneiper sings ‘‘ La Perichole’’ as charmingly 
as ever this year, and looks, if anything, younger than 
she did tep yeurs ago 


W. J. FLoxexce began an engagement, November 2d, 
at Chicago as Captain Cuttle, in Brougham’s adaptation 
of * Dombey & Son.” 


GittMoreE’s Twenty-second Regiment Band will cele- 
brate the anniversary of their organization by a concert 
at the armory on the 18th inst. 


Mrs. Scorr- Sippons is going on a ‘farewell tour’ 
through India, China, Japan and the United States, and 
it will take her two years to bid everybody adieu. 


Vow Buiow has arrived in London, where he is about 
to give some piano-forte recitals. He has quite recovered 
from his recent severe illness and nervous prostration. 


Tur Directors of the Alexandra Palace Company, 
London, England, have decided to open the new palace 
with a grand musical performance, on Saturday, May Ist, 
1875 

Tut “School for Scandal,’’ as remodeled and re 
arranged at the Prince of Wales Theatre, London, was 
produced at McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, with Miss 
Leclercq as Lady Teazle 

Herr Orro and Mas. Jenny Linp GoLpscumipt will 
reside for the future in Wiesbaden, having accepted the 
posts of leading professors at the Rhenish Academy of 
Music, established in that town 


Ir is stated on good authority that Mr. Sims Reeves, 
the English tenor, who has just signed contracts to come 
to America next season for a season of concerts, is to re 
ceive $115,000 for 100 nights, or $1,150 per night. 


Herr Tacnert has taken Shakespeare's “ As You 
| Like It’? as the text of an opera to be produced at the 
Imperial Opera House of Berlin, under the title, 


}  Cresario. Mme. Mallinger will have the principal 
part 

A very strong bill was presented at the Theatre 
Comique last week The reconstructed Mulligan 


Guards,’ and a new piece, called * The Editor's Trou- 
bles,”’ 
A GRAND orchestral concert is to be given by Liszt and 
Wagner, at Pesth, about the end of January Listz will 
direct the performance of part of his new oratorio 
} « Cecilia,’? and Wagner that o/ the two principal passages 
of the third play of his Nibelungen trilogy. 


were produced before large audiences 


‘« Ew Erroue * (A Success) is the name of a comedy 
which was produced at Neuenudor(’s Germania Theatre 
last week It is the latest work of Paul Lindan, the 
celebrated German dramatist, and was obtained by the 
enterprising manager of the Germania Theatre prior to 
its performance in Germany. 

MacCaur, the English monologue performer, still 
continues to draw crowded and delighted audiences at 
Steinway Hall every night. All bis impersonations are 
recognized as admirable sketches of life, and never fail 
to win the applause they so well desire. His ‘+ Minstrel 
of the Nineteenth Century ” is a most wonderful work 
and in its peculiar way has never been 





; of dramatic art, 

| equaled in the city 

‘nion Square, was an un 
hdrawu to make way for 
novelties which cannot longer . delayed. Miss Clara 
Morris impersonated Ju/ia with ail the fervor of her na 
ture, tempered by the classicism of the past. Miss 

| Kate Claxton was good as Helen, and Mr. Thorne admir- 
able. although a little indifferent sometimes, as Clifford 


Tuk Huxncupack,”’ at the 


qualified success, and is only w 


Tuknre really seems to be no end to the popularity of 

Mark Twain s new play, and the throngs that rush every 

night to see Colonel Mulberry Sellers, ai the Park Theatre, 
testify to the excellence of Mr. Raymond's admirable 

impersonation of this pecuhar phase of American life 
The perlormance mpens with age, and becomes more 

| perfect and enjoy able with every repetition Let those 

| go now Whe have never gone before, and those who have 
gone a good many times, now go & good many times 
more 
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des 
——- turned from a four years’ tour full of experience , RECEP’ pv Tur . — lat 
‘TKIRK’S CAVE ‘ : <CEPTION B > Nh I y late 
SELKIRK’S CAVE AND and life-pictures, and gave in books of travel, fresh in 10} BY THE MANHATTAN fro! 
MONU MENT. and vigorous, his sketches of foreign life. ‘Uri CLUB dot 
ental Aceuaintance,’”’ a sketch of travel in Turkey \ GRAND reception was held, on Thursday : 
r "y e ( ) r ‘ar MK : 2 “ ‘ € ’ t ] i even ng 
HE sages of tong iy panes ind Syria, was followed by *‘ European Acquaint d ing, November Sth, in the parlors of the Man aor 
mac< “y = ~- as Rol sa C; ‘a ance,’’.a record of travel in Cermany, France and | hattan Club, Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street 
entertaining ork, ** Robinsor ru é : : eet, ( 
se - F pt ' < ath | " fic ey" Italy. But fiction was evidently his field, and his | New York to .ilow the ex ‘hanye of congratulations : 
soe, ies in 1e ( acinc, an a . ah a 2 il Paty a t 
is leased to the Chilian Government. » wen , ~~ ~ d teh a rin ee ) 
It has a delightful climate, and all vabliche i vially 1 eke and 
manner of fruit grows in abundance. subseque ntl) in book- fo rm ~ 
Che hero in the story is popularly 8 quent) fei . > 
believed to h ve been fies under pa 7s — a a te sOr re 
vi : . owed, In Iso yy ‘sea Cul 
Selkirk, who passed four years in : , : pag 
: . a story of the second circle of 
self-inflicted exile among its moun- Ne ~ nN rl ty “of which Br 
! ork societ ) ii 
tains. The monument erected near : yt o> SSS even now competent judges say hy 
his lookout bears the following in- J . rss , } - hal pee ote t 
eh - “in me . f Alex- S 0 -/ if it pil that it is a book its publishers ' 
s ript on . memory of Alex : inrryhi vi y Mad Why should not suffer to be out of 
ar oY > P Y ° native of * - qj ‘ () Pons , 
I cm gy op nomreg hy! — A Hd am Poni ey PROM print. The author considers it, 7 
argo, in the Co y of fe, S > ihe ae a aa Wie feet @atinn worthe 
land, who lived on this island in 2 ee ps — ssi — : f 
complete solitude for four years Megs Aa? ” h , all ¢ 
ind ' lf f yrought cessatior : 
and four months. He was landed t *— = * igh De + ~ 
from the (ingue Ports galley, sixty- : SESvUre: mee ae S 
six ton ixtec n guns, a. D. 1704 raised a company, entered the thor 
ix tons, sixteen guns, A. D. 1704. esa rane spy “ Bb 
He was taken off in the Duke, pri- Pwelfth nnecticut, and saw in 


three years of field service—tirst 
in Louisiana, nnder Banks and 
Butler; then in Virginia, under 
Sheridan. He was insix battles. 
three storming parties, and 


vateer, 12th February, 1709. He 
died a Lieutenant of H. M.S. W% 

mouth, a. Dp. 1723, aged forty-seven 
years. This tablet is erected, near 





Se!kirk’s Lookout, by Com. Powe t 
, Yr ' } Sat of 5%, NN Be 7 — serve a as line officer, Inspec tor 1 
126Q i. . <i ieaati iis of division, and as aid on th th 
iets —. staff of the Nineteenth Corps. bh 

When the war ended, he at the 
Puke MATTIE STEPHENSON once resumed the pen, and wr W 





‘Miss Ravenel’s Conversion,”’ 





MONUMENT. ‘ regarded by the best critics as h 

\ MEMORIAL monument was re- ; a story of character, and as such this 
cently erected in Elmwood SELKIRK S CAVE, ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ,—PHOTOGRAPHED deserving of high praise for its te 
Cemetery, Memphis, Tenn., over BY ANTHONY & CO, skillful delineations, sparkling zh ! 
the remains of Miss Mattie Ste- narrative and graceful style. ners: 
phenson, the heroic young lady who died of yellow | BALANCING ROCK, Active employment at Washing- . id 
iever while t nding the suffer rs during the epidemi | PIE Garden of the Gods, as explained ina pre-{ ton as Adjutant-Ge neral of the ext 
of last year. The figure is carved of Bianco Ciaro 1 vious Number, is situated within three or four | Veteran Reserve Corps, and in a ve 
italian marble, and was finished in the shop of the | miles of Colorado City, Col., and contains many de- | the Freedman’s Bureau in South duri 





contractors in Carrara, italy. It is emblematic of tached spires, pinnacles and gorges that amply Carolina, while it prevented his 











Hope, Immortality and Purity, and represents the repay a day’s examination. From the Gateway to| Writing, gave him fresh fields of BALANCING ROCK, ON THE ROAD FROM THE MANITOU HOUSE TO THE . 
Angel of Reward, with a crown held in the lefthand | the Garden, through which may be had a view of | Observation and study. GARDEN OF THE GODS, COLORADO.—PHOTO. BY GURNEY. 
over the grave, while the right pointsupward. The | pike’s Peak, to the Cathedral Rock, the Cathedral Since then he has devoted him- ; 7 wel 
Spires, Needle Rock, and fantastic carvings in| Self entirely to writing. After a multitude of short , by representative Democrats over the great politi- Rain 
Glen Aerie, to the Balancing Rock, on the road | stories—many based on his Bureau experiences— | cal triumph. Nearly every part of the building was whic 
leading from- Manitou to the Garden, all nature | full of humor and graphic power, came ‘‘ Overland,”’ | elaborately decorated for the occasion. Portraits nd 
appears exposed in the most eccentric garb, | 4n intensely interesting novel, abounding in admi | of Messrs. Tilden, Dorsheimer and Wickham were Dorit 
Throughout Colorado the traveler meets with | rable descriptions, successful in characterization, displayed on the w lls of the back parlor. A 9 or 
countless specimens of balancing rocks, but the | reminding many of Charles Reade, in its direct and | special committee received the guests as they sudd 
one shown in our engraving is the most noticeable, | searching style and dramatic power. This was fol- | arrived. and at an early hour order was called ail 
by the President of the pain 
Club, Hon. August Pe!- 
mo who itroduces 
WEIGHING ORE AT VIRGINIA CITY, - : gy i on 0 7 1 
NEVADA. : = the host of distinguished pod i 
B' [ little difference exists between weighin: gentlemen. In the midst whic 
) a load of hay and one of gold or silver ore; of the ost enthusiastic rains 
but if the latter furnished an occasional spectacle applause, Mr, Tilden be- witne 
in any of the large cities of the North, we should gan a briet speech, in Gran 


have a much livelier engraving to produce. A 


squad of Mr. Matsell’s * best police force in the 


which he alluded to the Th 
third-term question, the . i 


: t 

world ** would be required to prevent the gamins of Government policy to- are ¢ 

: the street practicing with the sparkling lumps the wards the South, the aa 

WEWAS LANDED TT ay NS. A.D. If apple and banana game, which they probably principles of American exce| 

pers GALLE! x fil} adopted by seeing buckets of water passed along a Free Government, and flat r 

FORTS” As line of farmers at a fire in the country. A quizzical the necessity for a re- with 

A ie — FB. - tf, th! * crowd would soon surround the wagon, and mo- turn to specie pay- obtai 

eg) [DUKE PRIVATEES f= mentarily increase in numbers. Stages, hacks and ments. Mr. Tilden was f tw 
rk ¥ followed in turn by Sen- 2 


Epil 


TENANT 5. WE vali ty carriages would be detained; foreign steamships 


and express trains would depart minus many truck- 
loads of merchandise ; the signal officer would 
imagine cloudy weather, and run up his flags and 


ator Thurman of Ohio, 
Senator Bayard of Dela 
ware, Senator Eaton of 


Connecticut, and Sena- 
tor Stockton of New 
Jersey. As the latter 
was concluding his ad- 
dress, the Band of the 
Seventh Regiment be 


: red tincans* and by evening up-town folks would be 
ie : , Gt V7, startled by rumors of a feartul Tammany outrage 
ORE POWELL AND THE W444, at the City Hall, 

SOFH.M.S.TOPAL A.D. 1868, 





|, W. DE FOREST, 

















Author of “Playing the Mischief’? (now publishing gan a serenade outside. 
FRaNK Lesuikz’s CamNery CorveEr), ‘* Honest John Subsequently, the even- 
° Vane,” ‘*Kate Beaumont,’ “The ing was spent in listen 
| Wetherel Affair.’ ing to the music, partak- 
t sues si sa ae ata ae TD rT ? , ing of the collation, and 
MONUMENT AT SELKIRK’S LOOKOUT, ERECTED BY THE &¢ \ STRAIGHT, br.ad, truthfal man, gifted general congratulations 
ENGLISH NAVY.—PHOTO. BY ANTHONY & CO. d with the twin honesties, moral and mental ; over the results of Tues: 
a good type of an American—-not a Bostonian, not day’s labors. 
base is rustic, with vines of ivy running over it, and4 a Chicagoan, not a New Yorker, not a Charles ——— 
is of Bowling Greenlimestone. The curbing around | tonian; artistic, but not scholarly; a man pro- 
the grave is of Italian marble on a base oflimestone. | ably of as much action and travel as of imagina- SANTA FE AND | 
' At the foot is a base corresponding in ornamenta- | tion and study.’’... ‘“ The reader’s imagination TC DENDIE 
; : : saat tare « ’ ITS PEOPLE, 
tion with that at the head, and supporting an Italian | works more than the writer's; the latter's . 
statuary vase. The scroll at the feet of the figure | strength is to observe closely, keenly, and humor- HE city of San Fé, 
contains the words: ‘‘The Martyr died October | ously, and then recount easily, picturesquely, and meaning in English 
18th, 1873.” | gracefully.’’ Such is the Alantic Monthly's appre- “Holy Faith,” is situ- 
ciation of one of the ated on both sides of 
most clever American the Santa Fe River, a 
novelists of our day, stream too small to be 
‘fresh, strong and ad- dignified with that 
vancing.”’ name in the Kast. The 
We present his por- city is surrounded by 
trait to our readers, as hills and mountains, 
numbers among them sparsely covered with 
: val ¢ Atal 4 eed : 
. ett eee JAMES LICK, THE CALIFORNIA PHILANTHROPIST. —FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY te poate gomedia § saad 
novels and minor tales BRADLEY & RULOPSON, OF SAN FRANCISCO.—SEE PAGE 167, which are higher than 
have longsafforded them : . aman’s head. East of 
unmistakable pleasure, | lowed by ‘‘The Wetherel Affair,’ ‘Kate Bean- | the town, about three miles away, are the Santa Fé 
and who, in “Playing ; mont’ and ‘ Honest John Vane,”’ all remarkably | Mountains, and to the northward can be seen ‘“ Old 
the Mischief,’ his most | successful, and destined to a lasting place in Ame- } Baldy,’’ the top of which reaches up to the region 
recent work, now in| rican literature. That he has lost none of his of perpetual snow. Owing to the lack of rain and 
course of publication in | power the readers of “ Playing the Mischief,” in | snow, the surrounding hills, with the exception ot 
Frank Lesiie’s Cuim- | FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, can attest. the scrub trees before mentioned, are almost 
NEY CORNER,.evinces al! 
the striking qualities 
that have made his repu- 
tation. 
Claiming descent from 
one of the leading 
burghers of New Am 
sterdam, Isaac De For- 
est, who settled in the 
“Wh LTTE . . Kt . island city as early as 
| 1 1638s—but, as the name 
: indicates, of French 
origin—J. W. De Forest 
was born in Seymour, 
Conn.—no matter 
whens the sentimental 
reader had better not 
i know ; it was over forty 
| years since. He ig the 


son of John H. De For 
est, a cotton manufac- 
turer, and nephew of 
David C.De Forest, who 
founded the De Forest 
scholarships and prizes 
in Yale College. 

A frail childhood made 
aregular course of study 
impossible; and at 
twenty he was traveling 
in Enrope for his health, 
leisurely scannipg with 
observant eye Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, then 





wer 





Steyr” 


MO) UMENT ERECTED 10 MISS MATTIE STEPHENSON IN THE CEMETEKY AT Italy, France, Germany THE SILVER MINES, VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA.—WEIGHING A LOAD OF ORE.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY Tus 
c HOUSEWORTH & CO, 


MEMPHIS, TENN, and England, He re: 









November 21, 1874.) 


destitute of vegetation, and present a most deso- 








late 9p} irance ! irst view of one of these hills 
from a distance g the Impression of its being 
tted over with nall black animals. The rol 
g plains lying to the southwestward are al 
eovered with the same kind of tre oO 
weeds and grass which are t always 
iur-box lor, for the reason that the rains dor 
in sullicient quantity to give them a coat 


i. The valley of the river presents quite 
r appearance, for all along the stream cotton 


| trees, With their light, bright green folia 





ire growing ; and here all kinds of crops are pro 
gated by irrigation, giving the whole valley a 
and pleasing aspect. Irrigation is here 
almost carried to a science, and from necessity, 
because without it no crops would grow. The 
jue B.° or ‘irrigation ditch 3,” intersect 

& ts and roads in all directions, and are 

th iarge of a *‘Mavi Doma,’’ an officer 

( ted by the people, whose duty it is to see that 


entitled to the water shall have their share, and 
none is wasted 


ita Fé has an elevation of more than seven 


ma 

isund four hundred feet above the sea level, 
g about fourteen hundred feet higher than the 

( Mount Was) igton. The at sph 3 
raretied as to giv most new-comel 1 il 
ficulty about breathing, and cause frequent bleed- 
t the nose in many cast In conse quence ol 
t iall fall of water the air is very dry, and at 
yst seasons of the year fresh meat can be kept in 
{ open ail ithout fear of its decaying, until it 
nes dry and hard. The extreme dryness of 
the itmosphere gives a stranger an idea that a cold 
Winter's day is not so cold after all; but if he 


venture out without his overcoat he will soon find 
his mistake. Another strange thing is caused by 
this lack of humidity—namely, the great diflerenc« 
temperature between sun and shade. In th 
warm season, to step from a situation where a 
person 1s exposed to the direct rays of the sun to a 
ly place, is almost invariably to pass from 
extreme heat to an air almost chilly. Snow fails to 
» very light depth, rarely more than four inches 
luring an entire Wiuter. Most gladly would the 
people hail the heavy falls of snow which prevail in 
ther localities, for upon it they depend to start the 
rass for their flocks and herds in Spring, and to 
vell the streams with water for irrigating purposes. 
Rain very seldom falls, except in the rainy season, 
which usually commences about the loth of June, 
1 continues until about the loth of August. 
During this period the skies will be cloudless until 
or 3 o'clock in the afternoon, when a shower will 
Idenly descend, and last generally about two 
hours. These showers occur almost daily during the 
period mentioned. At such times the number of 
uns in New Mexico is indefinitely increased, for 


the country abounds in brovuks and rivers, the beds 
of which are at other times entirely dry. ‘These are 
led by the Mexicans ‘ arroyas.’’ ‘The streams 


which flow all the year are often so swollen by the 
rains as tosweep away whole villages, a catastrophe 
witnessed by the writer at several poi e Rio 
Grande during the present Summe 


rhe city of Santa I’é itself is, with a sii xcep 
tion, built of ‘‘ adobes,”’ or sun-dried brick. They 
are eighteen inches in length, nine inches in width, 


and four and a half in thickness. With very few 
exceptions the houses are but one story high with 


flat roofs, made by covering the t yp ol the houses 


with either poles or boards, the latter being hard to | 


obtain and expensive. Over them earth to the depth 
of two or three leetis piled. Of cu 'se, { 
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writer, on one of these occasions of gx 

d atentin his parlor; and another 
an umbrella spread over his head, aud a rubber- 
blanket covering the rest of his person. } 


ind in its centre is a monument 
ibout twenty feet high, erected by the Territory to 
memory of the Union soldiers who fell during 
There is also a ** pagoda,”’ or music- 
stand, in the Plaza, upon whic 


by a picket fence 








os 


stationed here take thei positions for an hour or 
two daily, and discourse music for the entertainment 
of the Santa Féans. 

The present houses of the army officers—sever 
n number—are also built of adobes, but in cottage 
style, with surrounding grounds, and with tin roofs 
These houses are finished on the outside with 
cement, making them resemble a bluish stone. 
They add greatly to the beauty of the town. Until 
quite recently all Government officers were quar 
tered in the ordinary Mexican houses; and at 
present the civil officers are in the same situation, 
including the Governor, Secretary, and others. 
One feature of interest is the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral, also built of adobes, and said to have been 
erected about one hundred and sixty years ago. 
The building is nearly as large as any ordinary city 
church. ‘The interior has a row of benches placed 
horizontally along the walls, but the centre of the 
church is without seats, the people kneeling during 
the service. 

The streets of Santa Fé present a very striking 
appearance to the eyes of any one who has not seen 
the like before; those around the Plaza are gene- 
ally filled with immense wagons drawn by six, eight 
and often ten yoke of half-starved oxen, the only 
means of bringing the much-needed supplies from 
the end of the railroad. While these great vans 
are being unloaded the oxen often lie down in their 
yokes, and their tired appearance, and the appeal- 
ing look of their large eyes, would excite the pity 
of many men far less friendly than Mr. Bergh to the 
brute creation. 

In all the streets can be seen great numbers of 
little an:mals called by the Mexicans ‘‘ buros,’’ but 
better known to English speaking people as don- 
keys. ‘The e small beasts are packed with all sorts 
of loads. Often as many as fifty can be seen in a 

ngle drove, with nearly as many drivers, coming 
into town loaded with wood. The usual price per 
** cargo,” as they call it, is ‘‘ dos reals,’”’ or twenty- 
five cents. About sixteen such loads make a cord. 
Again, a train of ‘* buros’’ will be seen loaded with 
all kinds of merchandise, frequently with a barrel 
on either side of each beast. A pack-saddle is 
used upon them, but no other equipment. They are 
guided by blows on alternate sides of their heads 
and necks, administered by their drivers with a 
club never less than two inches in thickness. Not 
infrequently two men are seen mounted on one of 
these little beasts of burden, either of whom could 
pick him up and carry him away. The “ buro” is 
the best example of patience the writer has ever 
seen. These animals live upon almost nothing, a 
standing joke of the country being that a few sheets 
of brown paper constitute a grand feast for a 
‘*buro.’’ They do a great deal of work, and render 
many services on the rough mountain-trails that 

ould be obtained from no other animals. 

The sidewalks of the city are generally covered 
with ‘‘ portals’? or porches, and the streets are 
fringed during the day and half the night with the 
picturesque people of the city; some waiting, 
Micawber-like, ‘‘ for something to turn up ”’; others 
moving slowly along, for but few Mexicans think 
life long enough to make any haste in getting 
through it. 

The population of Santa Fé consists of about 





seven thousand Mexicans and about three hundred 
| Americans, including the Governmen: officers. By 


the term American the New Mexicuas mean peo- 
ple of all nationalities except Mexicans. A German 
who arrives in Santa Fé, direct from ‘“‘ Faderland,”’ 
is as much an American to the Mexicans as a de- 


scendant of a Mayflower pilgrim. The Mexicans 
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THE DEMOCRATIC VICTORY.<-SCENE AT THE MANHATTAN CLUB-HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY, ON THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 5TH—HON. SAMUEL J. TILDEN, GOVERNOR-ELE(T, SPEAKING ON THE ISSUES OF TBE DAY. 
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have among themselves two classes, the aristocracy 
and the common people, and caste reigns here as 
much as in any ot her part of the world. The 
higher classes gre atly pride themselves upon t 

blood, and look u on the 


it 


purity of r their astilian 

con mon soa as t joint progeny of Spaniar Is 
and Indians. While the utmost good feeling pre 
vaiis between the two orders, there is little or no 
social intercourse between them. The higher class 
are educated and refined, the lower rant and 
degraded. The system of ** peonage : left its 


mark, and those who were * peons”’ are sull sub 
servient to their former masters. 

rhe people of New Mexico appear to the writer 
in a very much better light than that in whi h they 
iy represeuted. rhey cert iinly are alaw 
abiding, docile race. They it is true, many 
o! the vices common to ignorant people the world 
over; but during nearly two years’ residence among 
tiem the writer saw far less lawlessness and crime 
than is found in civilized communities populated by 
& more active people. The ‘dress of the people is 
peculiar and picturesque. » strange features of 
the men's attire are their heeed brimmed, low 
crowned sombreros, and the home-made blankets 
usually of white and black, which they wear over 
their shoulders in lieu of coats. The ladies wear 
shawls, black and red being the prevailing colors 
over their heads, and held together with the hand 


are Usu 


possess, 





80 as to obscure the whole of the tace except the 
eyes. The men, who are in the habit of riding on 
horseback, wear immense spurs, the rowels of 


which are often nearly two inches indiameter. The 
transition from an American city like Denver to 
this Mexican city of Santa Fé is wonderful, and the 
surprise of persons just arrived increases at every 
turn. 

There are in the city two Protestant churches 
one Protestant Episcopal, the other Presbyteri 
During the writer’s residence there the tirst was 
without clergymen, although services, conducted by 
laymen, were held every Sunday, except that fol- 
Jowing the 4th of July. They were dispensed with 
on that day fur reasons best known to the lay 
reader. The Presbyterian pulpit was occupied but 
a few months. The United States Court for the 
First Judicial District and the Supreme Court of 
the Territory are held here. The proceedings are 
mostly in Spanish, the Judges having interpreters, 
The juries are generally all Mexicens, and the 
speeches of the lawyer to the jury are always in the 
Spanish language, while the Court is generally ad 
dressed in English. This sounds strange enough in 
an American law court, but it is one of many 
strange things to be seen in this old town, where 
the new civilization of the Saxon race but thinly 
overlies the old ways of the Latin. 


ELECTION FORFEITS. 


Goop places for matchmaking--Sulphur springs 


Waere to go when short of money—Go to work 


LaGER-kayTHuMs—The songs of German students. 


‘* ARosE”’ by any other name wonld be * got up.’ 


AN affair of the heart— The circulation of the blood 


Men of sound views—The 
line of steamers 

A Dawavry littic darkey refused to go to church ‘ kase 
he didn’t want to look there like a huckleberry in a pan 
of milk.” 

AN inebriate man, walking along the street, regarded 
the moon with sovereign contempt; ‘ You needn't feel 
so proud,’’ he said: ‘‘you are full only once a month, 
and [ am every night.’ 


pilots of the Stonington 


A Cuicaco ae packer whose pew-rent was raised 
to $25, exclaimed, ‘Great Cwsar! Here's a nice state 
of affairs—the Goreet going up and pork going down 
What's to become of us ’’ 

Dineerory Maxn—‘‘How many 
boarders are there in this house ?”’ 
there's fifteen o’ them in all, sir; 


regular and steady 
Landlady—* Well, 
but some stays out 


more nights than I like, and only four is what you can | 


call regular and steady, owing to sickness.”’ 


‘* How po you identify this handkerchief?" Witness— 
‘* By its general appearance and the fact that I have 
others like it.”’ Counsel (cutely) That is no proof; 
for I have got one just like it now in my pocket.”’ 


Witness (innocently) Idon’t doubt that, as I had more 


thag one of the same sort stolen.”’ 

A poeTOR went out West to practice his profession 
An old friend met him on the street one day, and asked 
him how he was succeeding in business. ‘ First-rate!”’ 
he replied; ‘J've had one ‘Wall, and what 
was that?’ ‘ J¢ was a birth,’’ said the doctor. ‘How 
did you succeed with that?” ‘Wall, the old woman 
Aled, and the child died. But, by the grace of God, Vl 
eave the old man yet.’ 


cage.” 


One night, recently, a Detroit policeman, passing a 
eertain house about ten o'clock, saw a man drop from a 
window, aud heard smothered cries inside. He seized 
the man for a burglar, but soon found that he had the 
owner of the house in his clutches ‘“* Well,” said the 
officer, *‘ it looked suspicious to see you drop out of a 
window that way.”’ ‘‘ Well,’’ replied the man, heaving 
@ sigh, “when the old woman gets her dander up I 
ain't partiealar about what road I take to get out of the 
house." 

THE following translation was made by a German who 
professed to teach languages, and who thought he was 
telling the story in really beautifyl English: “‘A lag, 
which was to dine chid to her servant that she had not 
use butter enough. This girl, for to excuse himselve, 
was biting a little cat on the hand, and told that she 
came to take him in the crime finishing to eat the two 
pounds from butter who remain. The iady took imme 
diately the cat whom was put in the balances, it just 
weighed that two pound. ‘This is ali very much well 
for the butter,’ the lady then she said, ‘but where is 
the cat?’”’ 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Amon labor saving devices for the household 
dhere are a great number of machine boilers, washers, man- 
and wringers scattered over and around the gr: at hall 
without any apparent order or arrangement to enable the 
visitor to see and understand their comparative merits. 
The Domestic Steam Washer and Bleacher, patented June 
18th, 1874. consists of a boiler with an inner steam 
chamber for steaming the clothes with live steam, the 
articles never coming near the soapsuds. This boiler 
has a double cover which condenses the steam, prevent 
ing its escaping into the room—a very important feature 
This washer has no claptrap devices to confuse the inex 
perienced, and can be used successfully by persons of the 
shumblest capacity, and may be placed on the ordinary 
stove range, or furnace. It saves all rubbing of clothing 
reduces the wearing drudgery of washing fully one hali ; 
is durable, and moderat’ in price. It also may be applied 
on the lary se scale in laundries, hospitals, hotels, ete 

In the department of Sewing Machines, the new 
Wheeler & Wilson No, 6 is so pre-eminenutly in advance 
jn all the essential. 
,of work, that it has no real competitor. 

The display of work made before the Judges this year, 
pFanging from the use of No. 300 cotton on the merest 
gorsamer fabric to the firm and solid 
thicknesses of the hardest and firincet quality of harness 
deather, with waxed threed and vilk 
averything claimed by this emiueut Grm for this ua- 


of construction, perfection and range 


demonstrated fully | 
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eq 1 ma ll the parts of which are absolutely | 
ntercha ble 
1 \ Refrigerator Co. has 
H Natl Wheeler as Pr 
v | t play of their va 
1 erftectly pre ved brook 
trout, exh ted ty : ! ippreciable competitor 
Immense prepara t ! to perfect and b 
hto use a t ’ iy ed em of retrigerant 
transportation ra and aime r the moving of 
t ! i ul ull} ible art from t points 
whe t ‘ wh and sughite 1, to suy ill the 
great ‘ th I Mr. Be ! ard 
‘ H t mo en t hotel 
} | 4 et au ken a | 
t ‘ ! mpo mt ‘ 
m t i t 
I I" the grea t 1 wut at 
‘ il 
Fir { writer rw nie I L pr 
pm sill be re two! 
’ ‘ \ ‘ 
fult's tor l 
enables the rei t per remain 
work ina 1 t i r how iT) tt 
smoke Il iple d ‘ iould be in ¢ rv household 
apart of t ouulit of ¢ ry fireman aud member of fire 
patrol The hor l ister of the G te Miils, and « 
the Stiver family, would have hh opre nted by its n 
TAKE NOTICE. 
Tuere will be no fu r postponement of the 
Fitth Gift Coneert of the Pubhe Library of Ken- 
tucky. It will take place positively November JOth. 





We state these facts in answer tonumberless letters 


from subscribers. 


COLEMAN HOUSE, Broadway and 27th | 


sere e- N. 3.—This well-known and long-established 
hotel, having ntirely renoy ued ood retitted, is ne 
oe for the reception Of guests er the ausp of 
Mr. James A. Jewell, well and favorably known to ‘Hew 
Yorkers and the traveling public th ough his long assoc 
vith the St. James Hotel The Coleman House is 
conducted on the European lan, and IMEXCe 
bot n its accommodations and in its inducements af 
for 1 by its restaurant Ihe office is presided over by 
courteous and obli g gentlemen, who spare no pains or 
t 3 conducing to the wishes and comforts of the 
lests ; While the situation of this hotel makes it em 
tly desirable for those 
point 


been € 
? 


ation 





‘who desire 0. ipying a central 
of the city Phe long connection of Mr, J 
With the peculiar business in which he 
renders him well entitled to the reputation 
knows how to keep a hotel and under all these 
mstances we cannot doubt that our citizens and the 
travel ng pub will unite with us in recommending th 
Coleman House rable residence ul 
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wed 


who 


Ss how eng 


of one 
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ECONOMIZE BY USING JOUVEN’s KID 


| GLOVE CLEANER. WELLS & ELLIOTT, 11 Gold 
| Street, Proprietors 
Misfit Carpets . sizes, and rich patterns, very 
cheap, at th ld place » FULTON STREET 
994-lU44eow ~ide Entrance) 


Dunnville s Old [Trish W ey: e 


ommended 


by tl dical profession in pre +4 neh Brandy 
Supplied in casks or cases. U.S. Branch, 51 Broad St, 
New York 995-1017 

E.&H. ". Anthony = Co., 591 Broadway, 
N.Y op == Met I tan Hote Chromo i Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Vir Graploscopes, A eee and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantert Slice and 


Photographie 
uf 


Materials. First Premium at Vienna 


Monte Cristo Cigar Manuractory.— Po- 
HALSK! & GUERRA, Manulacturers and [Importers of Fine 
Havana Cigars, We guarantees bitin itisfaetion om 
quality and 1 » of vd Samples sent to all parts, 
C. OLD. with privilege to examine, PoHAaLskt & GUERR 

- 


83 William Street YSS8.1000 


Gleason's Monthly Com panion,—This Maga 
| zine is without any exception the heapest monthly in 
existence. The price only $1 per annum, and a large 
$5 of chromo, 15x16, free. F. GLEASON, Publisher, 
562 Washington F ene Boston, Mass 





The Home Circle. 
best and cheapest illustrated literary paper 
States—brimful of good things every weck 


This elegant weekly is the 
n the United 
Only $2 a 


vear, besides a large elegant $6 oil chromo, 15x19, free 
Elegant premiums given for clubs, or cash commi-sion to 
agents. Sample copies free. For sale by all new 
dealers at # cents per copy F GLEASON, Publisher 
562 Washington St Soston, Mass 996 99, 


ae Money Loaned on Diamonds, 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER- WARK, AND 
THE SAME BOUGHT AND SOLD WATCHES AND | 
| JEWELRY REPAIRED 
GRORGE C. ALLEN, Jeweler, 


999-1002 1190 Broadway, near Twenty ninth Street 


Just What I Want. 


A Sewing Machine that I myself can use for all my 


family work ; and it is well attested that the ** Wileox & 
Gibbs ” is just that machine Send fot Price List and | 
Circular 


to Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 
rR 

rdadway, N. Y. 

i 


BARE FEET under a 


é Ph. ut, e é 
NGLISH stylish dress would leok 
bo worse than shoes with 
raveed sole La ies, if 
CHANNE you want a heathy shod 
foot, buy ENGLISH 


CHANNEL, Shoes They cost no more, and wear longer 


| ___ 998 99 

| m 
| We iaeese -The first nineteen volumes of Frawk 
| ESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Any one hay 


ing these volumes, cither bound or in number may 
hear of a purchaser by addressing FRANK LESLIE. Box 
4121, N. Y. City | 


| WINTER BOARDING. 
RICHLAND COTTAGE, AIKEN, 8. (, 


The grounds are 


pleasant and attractive ; Walks and 


Drives abound in the immediate neighborhoo! tvoms 
single or en suite, as desired Suth room, long Piazzas 
Croquet Grounds; Stabling for Horses, et Good Table 
in Northern style 

* Aiken says the Hon. Thurlow Weed. “I cannot 
doubt, from my own experience, is as desirable a loc ality 


for invalids as can be found in Europe or 
Re fevences—Rey. J. M. Kin 


(America 


Pastor of St. John's 


‘ mist Church, West 55d Sirect, N.Y Prof. H. A. 

Wilson, Saratoga, N. Y., and Dr. GC. W. Torrey, Yonkers, 

N. ¥ ; 
Terms-—210 to $15 per week from Oct Uber till J muary, 


and fiom $12 to $20 per we 
Address— 
MRS, TH: RESA LEWIS, 
Aiken, South Carolina. 


ek from Japuary till May 
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Decalcomante Pictures and 60 pp 
Catalogue, 25c, J. Jay GouLp, oxton, Mass 
By Luvs 
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Amusements, 
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WALKING 


JACKETS, 


FINE READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 
BRIDAL 'TROUSSEAUX, AND 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 


And all kinds o! Dry Goods 


By sending 


at Lowest City 


for our 


Prices, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, 
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The Traveler’s Guide, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET 


This well-known House, conducted on the Euro ‘ 
Plan I centrally located, opposite Grace Chure 
near A. 'T. Stewart ip-town store, has First-¢ 
lation it Moderate Prices for permanent 
trunnic lests 
1 GEORGE W. HUNT, Manager. 


THE WINDSOR, 


Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 


expense can produce to add to the comtort of guests can 
be found embodied in the Windsor. 
Forty sixth St, FIFTH AVENUE and Forty seventh St 
Board, $5 per day 
HAWK & WETHERBEE, Proprietors 
IRVING HOUSE, 


Plan,) 
New 


Kuropean 


Broadway and Twelfth Street Entrance 49 
Twelfth Street 
A FIRST 


GEORGE P 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
NEW YORK, 
Embraces the entire block of Filth Avenue overlooking 
Madison Square from Twenty = to Twenty-sey 
Street the house is Kept upon tl Iropean plau 
JAS, L WITCH EL ' 
FRANCIS KINZLER, § 


GILSEY HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 
Corner of BROADWAY and TWENTY-NINTH STREET. 
BRESLIN, GARDNER & CO 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


York; 


CLASS HOTEL, 
HARLOW 


with moderate prices 


Proprietor. 


entb 


Proprietors. 


Proprietors, 


EAST SIDE UNION SQUARE, COR. FIFTEENTH 
STREET, NEW YORK 
(ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN.) 


DAM & 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST HOTEL IN THE WORLD, 

Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the Granp Cen 
TRAL Offers every convenience wud luxury belonging to its 
high position among first-class hotels. Midway between 
up-town and down-town hotels, it also offers the best 
advantages in location 

rerms $3, $3.50, and $4 per day 
of floor 1 


H. L. POWERS, 


LELAND'S 
NEW STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


BROADWAY & TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


SANBORN, Proprietors. 


according to location 


Proprietor. 





| Situated in the hotel centre of the city 
Eurepean Plan It is near all the 
Horse railways and omnibus lines 
every part of the city. 


LEWIS & GEORGE 


American and 
principal theatres 
communicate wit 


LELAND, 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty third to Twenty fourth Street 
Opposite Madison Square, New York 


Proprietors. 





Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue directly in front of the 
Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant and conve 
nient in the city The Hotel in warm weatiber is the 
coolest in New York, It is near all the principal the 
Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the cily 


BREVOORT HOUSE 
) 
AVENUE, near WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK, 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, bei 
especially conducted for their comfort 
u CLARK & WAITE, 


PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET -IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Ere. 
between Jolin and Fulton, NEW YORK 


satres 


FIFTH 


Proprietors 


TIN - PLATE, BLOCK - TIN 
CLIFF ST., 
982-1033 


- Imitation | Gold Watches and 
mid =CHAINS at 5, $20 and $25. Ea 
Chain $2 to i 2to match. Jewe ~ 
of the same sent C.O.D. by Express. 
Send stamp for Hlustrated Circular 
» No Agents. Collins Metal Watch 
* Factory, 335 Broadway, New York 
Box 3696, eow-tf 





H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


8327 & 329 Sixth Awenuc ana Twenticth st. 


Are oflering a COMPLETE 


LINE of 


Mit LLINERY. 


TS and BONNETS, &¢ 
100 doz, SILK 
\ 


BIRDS, 50¢ 


”) doz 


LLVET 


rRicH 
to $2.50 


Large and well selected stock of REAL 1. 


BEADED €&€ FUIAIN YAK RUFEUINGS. 


The finest 


7Z-inch GROS.GRAIN 


ee ACK VELVET 
VELVET! 


OR 


net 


GANDIE SLEEVELE 


SS ZAC 


FELT 
VELVEr 


TIPS 


HATS, 
ROUND HATS 


Drab, 


Black, [lune 
and BONNETS 








Brown, at $1.10—the FINEST QUALITY: 
$2.98. EMBROIDERED 





SILK ROUNY HATS and BONNETS, $3.50, 


LON OT ES EER SS AND FLOWERS. 
| LONG OSTRIE 1! ES. OS 


ne of RUFFLINGS in the city, and at the lowest price. 


KETS 


WILLOW PLUMES. 
1,000 doz, FANCY WINGS, 25c. 
Department in the city, having taken a new building especially for these stocks 

mA Cc 
ACE, in GUIPURE, 


CHILDREN’S VELVET & LACE HATS, LACE 


500 doz. RED BIRDS, $1 


to $2. We have now 


1,000 doz, FANCY 


>! 


Ss. 
THREAD, VALENCIENNES, POINT, POINT APPLIQUE 


NOVELIIES in CREPE DE CHENE and 


END TILES 


Au Immense Steck of RIBBONS at Reduced Prices. 
SASEXT RIBBON s. 


SASHES, 


2 to $5.50 pe 


ADI ss’ 


1,000 doz 


2.000 doz 


SOFT 


$1.90 per yard 
Bice, Navy Blue, 
Tiks. 


ROMAN 


rvya.d 


all silk, 80c,, in all shades, 8-ineh 
and Brown 7-inch GROS-GRAIN BLACK, T5e 
Yinch GROS GRAIN BLACK, $1.25, all silk 


SILK SASHES. 


GROS-GRAIN, all silk, 90¢., in all shades—Navy Blue, Gor 
, all silk, Sineh GROS GRAIN BLACK, $1, ail silk. 

100 doz, ROMAN SASHES, $2.25. FANCY 

SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER 


VELVET S. 


100 pieces 


TIES, $250. 


500 doz. WINDSOR TIES, 25c. 


BLACK VELVET, $2 to $12 
Garnet and all the new cloth 


Ww. 


per vard. 25 pieces BROWN 
shades for Trimming 
SomR TrEs. 


to 40c. 


EZID GLuOovEs. 


Kil GLOVES 


new Fall shades, 94x 


to $1.20; every pair warranted 


‘O'NEILL & CO,, 327 and 329 Sixth Avonue and Twentieth Street. 





PLA 


STR 





FAS] 


Full 


CHAT) 


Every 
Bide, shor 


in the co 


wi 


Forward 


Addreg; 


F 


637 








ind 
ach 
elry 
ilar. 
itch 
ork 


NCY 


DC KS. 


QUE 


OWN 


pot. 


Novemper 21, 1874.] 


IMPORTANT SALE 


FALL AND WINTER 
DRESS MATERIALS. 


Arnold,Constable & Co. 


HAVE 


5O ADDITIONAL CASES 


OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


DRESS GOODS 


OPENED 


above goods will be offered at AN IMMENSE 
CTION ON THE COST OF IMPORTAILION, and 
nd wen worthy the attention of the PUBLIC, 

| be proved by an examination of the stock, as 
VL has “taken J for some years where such 


AL BARGAINS ha ave been placed belore their cus 
For the convenience of PURCHASERS these 
“ ed Ou the counters 1p 


MIDDLE AISL E, Broadway Entrance, 


JUST RECEIVED, 


PER STEAMER “HOHENZOLLERN, SEVERAL 
CASES OF 


PLAIN CAMEL’S HAIR OLOTH, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


| DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 





HAVANA LOTTERY, 


$480,000 IN PRIZES. EVERY 15 DAYS. 





PLAID GAMEL'S HAIR CLOTH, 
STRIPED VELVETS, 

PLAIN SILKS, | 

MATEL ASS sE, Etc., Etc., 

allthe New ar Cit | vhich CANNO 


be obtained in an ‘ r house 
English and French 


UMBRELLAS, 


IN AND RICH MOUNTINGS, 


Arnold,Constable & Co. 


ty y 
onering 


Are now a splend line of 


PLAIN SILKS, 


kk a bua ie Ae seh ee 
4 BLACK STRIPED VELVEIS aud SEAL-BROWN 
PLUSHES 
Not to be found in any other House. 


( r NINETEENTH STREET 


Dolls’ Cradles amy cae 


and BROADWAY, N. Y 





ip ad Durable ter T eee te 
beaanniak tor aos ent toa litt fi 
BIRTHDAY OR ‘HOL! DAY G IPT. 

Will hold a doll 20 inches lk Sold by all 17 and 
7 ture Dealers fake none but the Chichester,”’ 
Ask your dealer to sen | for catalogue, if he hasn't them 

. CHICHESTER PATENT. — 
Swing, Cradles vous nove «cn 
chester Swing Cradle 

Mothers who try them will have no other 

Mothers, save your time by using a Chichester 

Mothers, buy no other till you see a Chichester 

THE CRADLE AMONG CRADLES. 
No rockers to wear out rpet to tum le over, or for 
fall upon. No squeaking treadle to get out of 
order a ee eae SS Se ‘ vi Cradle 
I) rs send for catalo + GEOR G iT. COMIENS, 
14 North St., Bo 8. NN. Ye 998 1001 


ton, and 593 Ve 





PARQUET FLOORS. 


mm T ‘ T we 4 
The National Wood Man'f'e Co. 
MANUFACTURERS of WOOD CARPETING, 

SROADWAY. 
STAMP FOR 


$2 


SEND 3-CENT DESIGNS. t 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION - 


“All Round the World,” 


An Elegant Book of Travels. 


600 Large Quarto Pages, 1,000 Beautiful Engravings, 
Embracing the Scenes and Characteris- 
tics of Every Nation of the Earth, 


A New Prospectus for Agents now Ready. 








The First Edition of 5,000 copies. with 500 pages and 800 
illustrations, sold for $5.00 each, The new Edition, with 100 
(l i page ind 200 calditional Engravin with a 

ful lithograph sheet FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
Will be sold at the same price, $6.00, in elegant binding 


Agents should secure this work at once. 


Address— 


United States Publishing Company, 


al University Place, New York, tf 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


“Lady's Journal,” 


THE MOST POPULAR 
FASHION AND STORY PAPER 


PUBLISHED, 








Full of very interesting articles, etc., for ladies 


CHATTY, LIVELY AND SPARKLING, 
IT HAS NO EQUAL 
Every lady living in the city, the country, or at the sea 


Bide, should not fail to have it forwarded. Those residing 


in the country can have the 


‘Lady’s Journal” 


Forwarded promptly by remitting the subscription, viz: | 
Hy r 
S44 Y « 
Address, plainly, 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 


-ar. 


and Prizes 


cashed 


J. B. MARTIN L& CO., BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street (rear basement), N. Y 
tf Post Oflice Box 4685. 


ILLI 


TO KEEP 


od ET errs $100,000 
SAO TU Os nn. 00096-644560.06000005000s 6: ae 
One prize of :saetesasces See 
Two prizes of $10,000 enc! Serr. 20,000 
One prize ot SAIS Saat 5,000 
Ten pr zes of $1,000 e RE . 10,000 
One hundred & eleven prizes of $500 each » 500 
Seven hundred & tifteen prizes, $300 each 214,500 
Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled | 


ISTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


& TAY LOR, 
130 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue) 
STILL CONTINUE 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, 


Spring-Beds, Etc., 


Mattresses, 


Of any House in the United States 
Retail at Wholesale prices. 


which they offer to 
975.92 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING PRESSES. 


The Best Yet Invented. 
For Amateur or Business Purposes, 
and unsurpassed for general Job Printing 
Over 10,000 in Use. 


BENJ. O. WOODS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in every 
Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL 
349 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston, 

Acrents—E. F. MacKusick, 6 Murray St., New York ; 
Kell Howell & Ludwig, 917 Market St., Philadelphia ; 
&. P ‘Reunde 175 Munroe St, Chicago, Send for Illus- 
| trated Catalogue. 








AN EXQUISITE ENGRAVING, ENTITLED: 


“The Deserted Nest,” 


PRESE 


NTED (¢ 


rRATUITOUSLY 


With No. 496 of 


FRANK 


isan 
gy JL 


MR-eU 


. Sub, y 
maoy 
erp Yt OS Kat 


Issued Monday, 


LESLIE’S 





November 16th. 


In Number 495, 


ANOTHER OF THE BEST 


Was commenced, 


SERIALS OF THE SEASON 


entitled : 


“PLAYING THE MISCHIEF,” 


J. W. DE FOREST, 


Deing the 


finest story ever written by the 


Author; 


And the charming engraving, 


“The Nest in the Flowers,” 


was presented. 


These pictures in subject and merit have obtained 


the highest eneomiums from all persons of taste. 


“THE CURSE of 


the REDLIONS,” 


By MISS M. SEARCY, 


Which commenced in No. 490, is a wonderful and extremely 
interesting story by an extremely popular author. 


Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner 


Is the only paper of its kind in America which presents, weckly, so 


much that is entertaining, 
its contents embrace Serial 
Travels, Biography, Science, 
Matter, Puzzles, ete. 

No other 


Its influence in families 


instructive 
Novels, 
Natural History, 


journal ever combined so much varied, 
charming reading from the most popular favoriies among 
men and women of the day, with such carefully prepared i 


and suitab‘e to all readers, 
Complete stories, 


for 
Adventures, 
Anecdotes, Juvenile 


interesting and 
the literary 
illustrations. 


is known and ap le ciated far and wide. 


Hrank i sities? s Chimney Corner 


Is issued every Monday, 
ten cents. Terms—#4 
one year, $20. 


and can be had at all news-depdts, price 
a year; $1 
\ll subscriptions should be addressed, plainly, 


for three months; six copies for 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl St., New York, 








RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSON'S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 
HESE 


complete 
tures of the two most 


Baths are the largest and most 
in this City. They combine the best fea 
noted and valuable systems of 
bathing—the Russian and Turkish. The Russian, in the 
application of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, t a with a series of douches and plunges, thus 
ellecting laxation oy reaction, producing a powerful 
and invigorating efle the Turkish, in the luxurious | 
shampooing of the wl “td body 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. ‘There is no discomfort 
attending the provess ; but, on the contrary, the sensa 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 





MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tolP.M 
Bingle BAM. .csccceve ese sescocsooses $1.00 
SIX Tickets. . Seer eee eee eee eee eee eee $00 
Fifteen Tickets. ....cccccs escsece eeccece 


Quarterly SUDSCFIPLIONR ...... eee eeerees 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


450,000 Dollars distributed in Prizes every 17 days. 





Be inh bt00000 600s be0sseees canes $100,000 
BY lass 66404464 st 46cerenaeenbos 60,000 
Gs snks 4.546004460" 466 440euK0«< 25,000 
Bf rrr rere 10,000 
2 Prizes, each of $5,000.............. 10,000 
10 Priges, each of $1,000.............. 10,000 


766 Other prizes, amounting to......... $245,000 


Circulars of information furnished Free, Orders | 
filled. Prizes cashed, Spanish Bank Bills, Doub- | 
loons and Government Secu ities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., BANKERS, 11 Wall St., N. Y, 


made rapidly with 
MONEY Check Outlits. Catalog 
| partic ulars free. S. M SPENCER, 
| Boston 


Stencil and Key 
ies, samples and full 
117 Hanover Street, 

067 1018 


EASY ROAD TO FORTU NE; or, 77 
4 Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Art of L atte r-Writing, 
15c.; Short-Hand Without a Master, 25c.; Magic 
graphs, 25c.; The Black Art Fully Exposed, 25 
plete Fortune-Teller and Dream Book, ldc, 
Cards, 20c.; Art of Ventriloquism, 5c. ; 
Marriage, 15c.; Magic Made Easy, 25c,; 
Ghosts, 50c.; Jolly Joker’s Game Rac with 





Courtship and 
How to Raise 


‘| $47 


Photo- | 
; Com. | 
; Magic Trick | 


175 


| ‘MeCONSER’S PATENT LASTS. 





Sper attention to all who 
| would have feet free from 
| Corns, Bunion r other 
| imperfection ind dress the 
feet with a view to health 
| economy good = tast and 
\ comfort joots and shoes 
" made on these Pa 
—* tent Lasis will an 
4 swer all this; they 
r A i 
” I 
|». Pi 
“ @- = 
will soon supersede the old style. 


EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
, West Side. 


=” YORTABILITY combined 
Re with great power in FIELD, 
; ' M MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and 


general outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses; will show ob- 
t jects distinctly at from two to six 


{ | : “miles. Spectacles and Eye Glasses 
of 


the greatest transparent power, 


81 Nassau Street 


















to strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis- 
tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent by 
inclosing stamp SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 


| Broadway, N. Y 








COLLIN 8s’s 
PATENT 
Reelining Chair 
For 


Libraries, 


Studies, Sick Chambers, and 


Hospital purposes, ete 


KRUSKOP & SCHREIBER, 


Sole Manufacturers. 
All orders should be addressed to 
KRUSKOP w SC weer? wet 


4 Elizabeth Street, 
or, COLLINS & GOODRIDGE, 
446 Broome Street, N. Y¥. 
The Trade Supplied on- Liberal Terms. 
993-1. 002 


Surgical 


E-mployment. 


I want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 


HERBALIST, and }He GrowinG Wor.p. 1 will give such 
terms and furnish such advertising facilities that no man 
need mike less than $200 per mouth and all expenses—no 
matter whether he has ever canvassed before or not. 


Address, Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, N. J., and full particulars will be sent by 
return n mail. 


ETC. Send for our new Catalogue and 
Happy and Make Others so. Sen! Free on = 


per month, selling our new 
see what we ofler. Small capital needed, 
ceipt of L stamp by ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


MAPS, PICTURES, CHROMOS, 
Large profits Quick sales, 
HERE. E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St, N. Y. tf 
Indispensable to All who Wish to 
999-1, 00leow 


W ANTED AGENTS—To sell the ** Life and Ex- 

plorations of Dr. Livingstone.’’ Com. 
plete, authentic, a fresh book ; price suited to the times, 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 999-1,000 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady who 
I had suffered for years from Deafness and Catarrh 
Indian Remedy. Her sympathy 
and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, free of 
charge, to any one similarly afflicted, Address, : 
MRs. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 
999 1002 


51 


Can make $5 a-day in their own city or 
town, Address, Ellis Manufacturing Co. 
W ultha im, M ass 997-1000 


The TOLL- GATE! ! Pet sous gems. 80 onjects te 





was cured by a simple 





A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novelties. 
GEORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St, N. Y. 
996-1047 








find! Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Butlalo, N. Y. 
_ 974 1025 
A WERK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
ocality By sts NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
k REE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
Wes 989-1040 
male or female; $35 per 


At home, 

‘Work week, day orevening, No Capital, 
| } We send valuable package of 
| for a goods by mail free. Address, with ten 
| cent return stamp, M Youne, 173 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 

_ 994 1ul9 





For ALL, in the Rubber Stamp 
A Busine Address, DoRMAN’S 
Stencil and Stamp Works, Baltimore, Md. ul 


GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $34 a 
7 week, or $100 forfeited To persistent workers 
| more, Valuable samples free Address, F. M. Rexp, Eighth 
Street, N.Y. 953-1009 


by his comrade, D. W. 
KIT CARSON, ' om eek U.S. A., the only 
Authentic and Author i muublished; 600 pages ; 
beautifully illustrated val mel, everywhere. 20,000 
already sold. Ci s of all our works free, 


cul 
tf Address, DL STIN GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


= per day at home. Terms Free. Address, 
= Gro. Stinson & Co,., Portland, Maine. 


962-1013. 











A Month to Agenta Address, C. M. Linnea. 
tow & Bro., New York or Chicago. 086-1040 








Vis. FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTR. AT ED NEWSP: APER. — = [Novewper 21, 187: 


| ANOTHER GHANGE!, A, PRINCE, & CO, 


Organs & Melodeouns, 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
the United States 


04,000 


Now in use. 

















FIFTH AND geet GIFT CONCERT 


PUBLIC ‘LIBRARY 
OF KENTUCKY. 


ivtwowem ber 3SOth, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE 


No other Musica) Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
me Send for Price Lists 
ra) Address, BUPFALO, N.Y. 


- 7 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


LIST OF GIFTS. 





| ne Ne CRD Biihicn asco cccmccecettat $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift........cccccccess. 100,000 
\ Ont a | Mubseinéerteeeewhus 75,000 STB) B33] j P BINS 
| One Grand Cash Gift.........c.ccecesse- 50,000 . 
One | G jrand ( i G _ eere coccescces £0,000 Sold by all dealers 
5 ¢ sh Gift $°0.( ( 0 
a+ + rye oe Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 
15 Cash G 10 000 
Can Gite he n0y009 JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
25 Cash Gift 4,4 0 ee 
bp ash G t : 000 ea ) To Connoisseurs, 
100 Cash G ts 10 )¢ errr 10,000 _o =— avons 
240 Cash Gilt 5 oats 120.000 oa nd nest in New York 
00 Cash Gilt 10 ere 50,001 to eos 
- Sf oer york j venews ‘ D canned St. Croix Rum, 1852 (imported by Ives 
Picci IEC & Co, in 1505), 1808 and 1862; Jamaica, in 
Grand Total 20,000 G 1 Cash.... $2,500,000 1 t 2 nto - fon 1a * v5 ~~ . Mb gore: | a in 
‘ si: Soe rish sal Ky importe¢ in S85 une 857; »ple 
sop = Bare es Jack, of 1857; Brandi oldest and finest in France 
PRICE F TICKETS, sourbons and Ryes, 1851, °62, °58. °60. *65 Old Ports 
0 ER ere. Creer $50.00 Ye ji A he t Mad ~ ae 1 + wood or glass. 
ER hns Oss 406d 0050448060860008 25.00 WR KG ‘ hs pdhag don , 
Tenth Rete ees **' eee 5 00 H. Bb. KIKK & CO., 69 Fu 1 Strect, New York. o 
o§€. ge reer se er 500,00 — ee 
SPE cdc ckcasasadcaceeueessa ‘1,000. 0 i 
2 
: | Agents! 
For Tickets or Information, address ' 


~ fad 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, A Fortune wv, 
Agent and Manager, 


hy, 
Op, 
Me al For You. ~~ 
blic Lilrary Buildiug, | . “ 
” Major THOS. H. HAYS, THE BABES IN THE Woop—1s74. In taking orders for Bee Ebicats ated Se eelny, 


609 Sreadway New York. $2.50 a year)—a large, new 1 id lilerary paper- 





e, instructive and a na; half of its pages full of 
» other half containing 


ay eee +. 6 GUNTHER’ § SONS 5 T E I N WAY oe ‘ ee 





SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 2 & 504 BROADWAY, cxqut ite fac similes of the finest steel engravings, copied 
9 (ir: ont, ron are, X U = ight Pi LANOS, | by the new processes of the Graphic Co. are on heavy 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR ELEGANT NEW STORE, ee a tinted paper, with margims suitable for framing, and are 
. : OFFER THEIR EXTENSIVE STé ] gg te: a 
No. 6 South Madison Square, New York, J a ( f Honor truly a fine-art § ry every yar 3 rn ro Bore 
] criber resented with the chromo Gold Fish, Fruits 
(Kurtz Art Gallery), 19 1 W , . | 1 \ t mo, : 
orld’s s 1 Flower tz) 2x2!5 feet. in 27 oil colors, painted by 
oe poor From nroapway. oreo | Ly ADIE S fF i R S, Wis Bade, Peake, LOTT —-Teaution, YOOM, . | ond Views” ws, tis fet me 9 oO hee See 
I Illustrated Catalogu vith Drice-List, mailed {| ; , but tle most wonderfully beaulrful chromo, particu- 
AT THE LOWEST Poss! PRICI " larly the glob L fish, ever produced. THE COMBINA 


ION is unequaled. It selis itself Be quick if you want 


PION is unequal 
STEINWAY & SONS’ see 8; an agency Anybody can make from $10 to $230 per day 
Send 3 ips for specimens and liberal terms Or better 
Sable, Seal, Mink, and : colander — wt ye : to sa yee me, send $2 50 at on for complete outfit, 


and make $100 while you would ctherwise be waiting 


1] a) sa You are sure to take hold anyhow Money refunded if 
all other Furs Silver Plated Mars not prrfectly sacisfied. Address, T F. MOORE, Publisher, 
11 Dey Street (P O. Box 5450), New York 999-1002-0 





IN GREAT VARIiETI INCI NG MAN Cl D BY THE 


The Grand Gold Medal 


‘MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.,. “ 
SEALSKIN SACQUES, FIRST onaaaa po es gh AMERICAN A ME be ' C A N I NS T | T U 7 i 


OF ALL GRADES AND STYLES aimee genie tan 
’ INSTITUTE. 


Was wt nously recommended by the jurors of tho 
fxtract from Judges’ Report Fr orty- Sect sand: Annual Exhibition, to be awarded to the 
FUR TRIMMINGS, 'stsretrstatede ins hoor -“ 
i by far the best made in this counts aud, we believe, in 
} thre H They are fault in construction and finish WHEELER & ILSON 


1s 10 i] ) 
IN VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT Manufacturing Company 


| OF EVERY DESC! For their unequaled No, 6 Manufacturi 
| SO2 & 504 [IDROADWAY. ' Kitchen Suite LOCK: “STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


ROYAL SAXON Di 5 “# Sets This magnificent MACHINE also received the highest 


10 piece ( honors at the 
tees eyeing LOTTERY rst-class House. furni Goods, 
AT ieclap, etbing | een Biver ple Wate. VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
50,000 prizes, hina and Glass W 


HAVANA LOTTERY, HAVANA. LOTTERY EDWARD D. BASSFORD', POSTPONEMENTS iMPOSSIBLE. 


179.00 





at very low prices, a 


P. O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York. [878-90 | ooper Insti Bu 
EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING r — ers | seman a 
OF DECEMBER léru, 1874. ee ‘ _ ; 7 
ONLY 16,009 TICKETS. were> J et & 
One Prize lo every Seven Ticket! ’ ; 

OE eee F888 s08 39 9092 ++ ++ oT SRO I. BOOoss & BRE... WILL BUY A 

a ere rr 500,000 

1 Prize of........- STINE to0!000 | 4&4 BROADWAT, through to 2G Mercer St.. 

1 Prize of. a Saens errrere. £0,000 Have opened a retail department, and will offer for the next sixty days a full and well-s 1d assortment of Furs FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 

2 Prizes each of. ba 6600648640604 25.000 Doyen ri ha Ss ha wah 





CR OUR e F ntaessewenns-oreess 8 F. BOOSS & BRO., 449 Broadway and 26 Mercer Street. 


gale and prizes cached by P. ©. DEXLIN. pn gh ‘ SOLE awe a TURERS OF TH 7 pcs in “es ; GANT” MUFF. er e IN 1) Us ST R | AL I \HIBITION (0. 


General J Agent, 30 Liberty st., N.Y. 0 


a Bogs enen ofc oo ee oo ' . r , 











—-- a +4 
*. SCHN EIDER Xquis sitely Original Authorizei by the Legislature of the State of 
-HUNCARIAN WINES, c,h Sigcuel say 
White and Red, Hungarian Prune Bra and 68 BOWERY 68 Somest’'& Best i NEW YORK. 
a ne, poi 1 % Db. A. MA VER, — Canal S Vand iste ep w Lork, . Full of Fut’ FAM | LY a 
992 10040} 26 Broadway,Corner Spi t., Basement, Ric doy vires of Gold an ‘ 1 importa - | Everybody 5 a Woe OF-1 aot 7 AME | Second Premium Brewing, Dec. 7, 1874. 


2 Watches, Gold Chains Rings, Lockets, Earring 


" = Silver 4 Bile er-plated Ware. The above articles Can play it AGENTS WAN Invented 
GENUINE the tenn st icin ~— at all price . Pri e ne ad rein | Childrer are Crazy Brey fi S for Ci reine | Third Series D: awing, lsd Jan. 4. 1875. 


goods guaranteed in iting, and orders from the « itry | § JOLLY Gamesent f for — 
y romptly atten to ; t ° : CHILDREN Ses: C2 =. me sent free toy $l | 
— every BOND 
Pill e Rec d th a Premiun ’ ri lent for 
Cand Square, and it pright Pianos. Wilh be Rede Wi re Pes m an equivalen 
NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE, — Capital Premium, $100,000. 











brah idy WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York. | 
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